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MEMOIRS OF MISS MATTHEIVS. 


Some eight or ten years since, a work called the ‘‘Miseries of 
Human Life” made its appearance, in which the petty vexations 
and grievances to which we poor devils of mortals are subject, 
weré most accurately and humourously enumerated and described ; 
{ believe, however, the author forgot to include one most remark- 
able nuisance, which, though not common to al] men, is, never- 
theless, of no trifling importance to those who experience it—I 


allude to the misfortune of having for a friend the Editor of a 


Magazine,. These.said gentry are the most troublesome animals 
that can well be conceived, for they are eternally, boring you for 
contributions to their works. At one time they call upon you for 
a poem, though, perchance, you have never hitched two rhymes 
together from the day of your birth. At another, you are particu- 
larly requested to review a boak upon some such inviting subject 
as Practical Chymistry, or the Rudiments of Mathematics, which 
may be remarkably interesting to such as understand it, but of 
which, in all probability, you know as little as the man in the 
moon ; while, still more frequently, your assistance is expected in 
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the composing a memoir of some actor or actress, Whose whole 
life presents not one circumstance worthy of remark, and_ the 
whole extent of whose travels have been from Drury-Lane to Covent- 
Garden, and from Covent-Garden to Drury-Lane:—n’importe; you 
are required to render the said ‘‘Life,” the very quintessence of 
everything that is interesting and amusing. Such is at present 
my unfortunate lot: I have been called upon to perform this de- 
lightful office by a fricnd whose summons I cannot very well refuse, 
though, by the bye, I must just hint to him that I by no means 
consider it asa very friendly act in him to thrust such a task upon 
me, and must request that the compliment may not be repeated, 

They who are accustomed to peruse these brief sketches, alias 
memoirs, must be well aware that it is an invariable rule for the 
writers to commence with arueful complaint of the paucity of their 
materials —‘‘With all my heart! PI not be out of fashion;” and 
never, sure, was there greater fouudation for the complaint than 
in the present instance. 

The life of Miss Matthews has hitherto been totally unmarked 
by what are termed ‘‘remarkable occurences,” and I sincerely hope 
that it may continue to be so. These thirys, though they are veiy 
acceptable to the Biographer, and remarkably amusing to the reader, 
are generally by no means so much to the satisfaction of the un- 
fortunate subject of them. 

Sarah Blanche Matthews is the second daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Matthews, many years a most respectable Bookseller in the city of 
Bristol. She was born in the month of May, 1794, and early 
evinced considerable talents for music, which she studied under a 
very eminent master (Mr. Cummins of Bath) ; but no idea was 
at that period entertained of her making it her profession, until 
her sister, (now Mrs. Payne, performing with very great success 
at the Liverpool and Manchester Theatres) having entered intoan 
engagement with Mr. Talbot, of the Belfast Theatre, prevailed on 
her father to allow the youthful Sarah to accompany her in the 


same undertaking. An engagement was, therefore, about to be 


concluded, when accident introduced her to Mr. Dimond, the - 


proprictor of the Bath Theaive, who expressed himself much de- 
licehted with the very animated manner in which she sung a litue 
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ballad, entitled ** Jane of the Mill: and, on the same evening, 


requested her to give up all idea of visiting Ireland, as he should 
be most happy to engage her for the Bath Theatre. In conse- 
quence of this, in the month of December, 1810, she made her 
debut in the character of Clarissa, in the Opera of ‘ Lionel and 
Clarissa,” with the greatest success. Her very youthful appear- 
ance, added to the simplicity of her style in executing the songs 
allotted to her, failed not to interest every beholder, and procure 


for her the most flattering applause. She also played Rosina and 


Virginia, and experienced the same reception; but at this period, . 


the declining health of her mother obliged her to withdraw her- 
self fronr her profession, to attend the sick-bed of a parent ; at 
whose decease, which happened in August, 1811; she was recalled 
by the managers to the stage ; and having entcred into an engage- 
nent for three years, continued to perform with increased success 
until thesummer of 1813, at which period Mr. Faweett being en- 
gaged for a few nights at the Bath Theatre, was so pleased with 
her performance of several characters, that, previously to the clos- 
ing of that theatre, an engagement was offered her, through his 
recommendation, for a period of five years at Covent-garden thea-~ 
tre. She had not at this time fulfilled her engagement at Bath by 
one year, but on an application to Sir. Dimond, he, in the most 
handsome manner, -gave up the articles, rather than prevent her 
acceptance of so advantageous an offer; She appeared, for the first 
time on a London stage, the 9th of September, 1813, in the cha- 
racter of Katherine in the ‘‘ Exile ;” and, on the same evening, 
performed the part of Rosina in the after-piece of that name, in 
both of which she was warmly applauded. From this period the 
most complete and regular detail of Miss Matthew's proceedings 
is to be found in the pages of the ‘‘ Theatrical Inqnisitor ;” and 
thereto such as wish to be acquainted with the history of her sub- 
sequent appearances aid re-appearances are referred, 

I am aware that the ‘‘ Memoirs,” with which the Magazines 
usually commence, are considered aS mere faithless panegyrics, 
dictated merely by the friendship which the writer entertains for 
the subject of his remarks, and in fact they generally are so. 
This Memoir of Miss Matthews may, however, be token as an 
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exception to the general rule; for whenever F have chanced to be 
in her company there has always happened to be between us a 
space of some twelve or fourteen yards, not forgetting an orcHestia 
filled with fiddlers; moreover, } never in my life accepted a bribe 
to bestow praise upon any one, which may, perhaps, in a great 
measure be owing to the circumstance of my never having had one 
offered to me; it may, therefore, be considered as an honest and 
unbiassed opinion, when I say that I think \.iss Matthews one of 
the greatest ornaments which the Stage can boast. This is in 
truth, an assertion not liable to much dispute, for she is one of 
those lucky mortals, who possess the peculiar talent of gaining the 
good-will and admiration of all who behold her; nor in the case 
of Miss Matthews is this calculated to excite much surprise, for he 


must indeed be a sour critic who can remain insensible to the in- 


fluence of the sprightly acting, the sweet and delightful singing, 


and, though last not least, the lovely laughing countenanee, and 
« eyes of most unholy blue,” with which she has so long charmed 
the frequenters of Covent-Garden Theatre. In spite, however, of 
these attractions, Miss Matthews, on her first appearance, expe- 
rienced some severe, and even brutal attacks, from erities who 
mistook ill-nature for wit; but she has triumphed over the oppo- 
sition of her enemies, much io the gratification of her friends and 
admirers, amongst the warmest of whom the writer of this Me- 
moir, though a stranger, begs to be numbered; and, in spite of 
the many Hbels upon common sense which he may have inserted 
in the Theatrical Inguisttor, it will still be some consolation to 
reflect, that there is one page to which he can recur with unmixed 
satisfaction, in which he lent his feeble aid to the exposure of 
these unjust and unmanly assaults ;* nor will he allow, that in 
having applied the following lines of Churchill to Miss M. on her 
first appearaece in London, he has by any means subjected himself 


to the imputation of being a false and blundering prophet: 
‘sWhen fear,—which rank ill-nature terms conceit— 
By time and custom conquer’d, shall retreat; 
When judgmeut, tutor’d by experieiice sage, 
Shall shoot abroad, and gather strength from age; 


* Vide Theatrical Inquisitor for March, 1814. 
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Jrought into act ion, she at once shall raise 
Her own renown, and justify our praise.*”’ 

From the foregoing observations it must not be inferred that 
Miss Matthews is a perfect mistress of her profession, on the 
contrary she has still much to learn ;_ and in her acting, in particu- 
jar, she is excelled by several on the boards, of riper age and longer 
experience ; but I have every reason to believe that she is remark- 
ably assiduous, and by no means, like some that might be named, 
so self-conceited as to be regardless of advice and instruction, 


‘Such being the case, aided by her natural powers, it*is impossible 
_ that she should not continue to improve ; and if her progress be 


as rapid as hitherto, she will shortly have few superiors in her light 
and lively style of acting.—lI say tively, because from characters 
of a serious description she appears to be completely excluded. 
With her laughing eyes it would be impossible for her to assume a 
serious appearance, or for a moment deceive any one into the 
belief that she was not all the time full of mirth and glee. To 
conclude—if Miss Matthews is not precisely the best actress upon 


the Stage, she is perhaps the prettiest giri, and this single asser- 


tion she will probably value mere than whole volumes in praise of 
her acting, since we have the authority of one, whom we may 
suppose to have been pretty accurately acquainted with the foibles 
of the sex, for asserting that a woman would rather hear one 
word in praise of the tip of her ear or the turn of her ancle, thar 
a thousand encomiums on her sense or her judginent.t 
DANGLE, Juss 


* Vide Theatrical fuquisitor, Oct. 1813. ' 
+ Mrs. Cowley’s “ Bold Stroke tora Husband." 
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MISCELLANIES. 


ERRORS AND ABSURDITIES. 


(Collected from the Works of various Authors.) 


Calf of the Leg—** Had the calf of the leg been providentially 
and prominently placed before, instead of being preposterously and 
prejudicially placed behind, it had been evidently beiter, foras- 
much as the human shin-bone could not then have been so easily 
broken.” 

Dr. Moreton’s Beauty of the Human Structure. Glaszow, 4to. pp, 
62. Dublin, fol. pp. 27. 
English Prowess—‘* One Englishman can beat five Frenchmen.” 
Williamson's Serious Positions, p. 76. 
British ae One English man of war will beat a Duteh 


fleet.” 
Nebolt’s Maval Expeditions, cap. 4. 


London—The city of vammavele is the largest in the world, and 
the people thereof the wisest.’ 
Wilson’s Candid Traveller, p. 42. 
Modesty—** Though I have examined what all other authors 
have written on this affair, with great impartiality, yet I cannot ' 
conceive that any of them have the least merit ; nor do I find one 
man that has treated the subject sensibly besides myself.” 
Smithson’s ‘* Amiableness of Candour and Diffidence,” p. 8. 
Slander—‘“‘ One Dicks, a brewer, brought an action of slander 
against S n, for saying ‘he would give his mare a peck of 
malt, and she should ——— as good beer as Dicks could brew. 
The action would not lie, because the thing was impossible.” 
Actions for Slander, p. 34. 
Ploughing— Before the conquest by the Romans, the band in 


Norfolk was so light and fine, that the farmers usually a it 
with two rabbits and a case-knife,”’ 


Jones’s Vonderful Changes, p. 86. 


Chancgsy-lane, 12 Nov. 1815. CASSIO, 


(To be continued) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ROUEN THEATRE, 
(Extract of a Letter from France.) 





* * * * x 


« During the evening we stopped at Rouen, we chanced'to visit 
the Theatre, which is a building entirely in the French style,—not 
brilliant, but grand and dark; the galleries sustained by magnifi- 
cent columns, and all the pit, excepting that near the orchestra, 
without benches, and occupied by persons standing upright. 
This custom of making the people in the pit stand upright prevails, 
] believe, every where in France, out of the metropolis. The view 
of the box auditors is not obstructed by it, because the first row 
of boxes is raised several feet above the flooring of the parterre, or 
pit. There was a play acting, the name of which I have entirely 
forgotten, in which a lover counterfeits an English General, aad 
sings a bravura, half ridiculing and half praising the English, the 
burden of which is ‘‘G—d dem! G—d dem!” I saw sixty or 
seventy English officers in the house, and was extremely vexed to 
see them take this little burlesque in such ill part. They hissed and 
the French applauded ; but «‘G—d dem!” won the day. Wein 
England make no scruple of ridiculing the French, and we should 
think it very odd if fifty or sixty French officers should attempt to 
overawe the free display of our impressions regarding their na- 
tional peculiarities. The unfortunate French have nothing left 
them now but their amusements, and these they ought to be per- 


mitted to enjoy in their own way, and without molestation or 
interference.” | 








THEATRICAL ABUSES. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor, 
Sir, 

Having occasionally read your Magazine, and being 
one of those who frequent the Theatre, not for the sake of lounging 
away an hour, but purely from the desire of enjoying a rational 
amusement, it is with pleasure I peruse opinions on dramatic re- 
presentations, when I conceive them to be founded on imparti- 
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ality; your publication appears te me to be conducted on this prin. & 
ciple, and of late, has so greatly improved in every respect, thatlam § 
induced to offer occasional contributions, should you deem them | 


worthy your acceptance. I shall commence with that greatest of 3 


all abuses—namely, the pretended scarcity of places, more parti- 
ticularly in the dress circle (as it is improperly styled), and what § 
may be considered as almost the only situation in the Theatre, 4 
which is desirable for these females who form the greatest orna- 
‘ment of the British nation. Vain are the attempts to procure a 
good or even tolerable seat ia the above-named circle, unless, for- 
sooth! interest is made at the box office ; applications of a week—a 
fortnight—nay even three weeks, prove fruitless, and the only 
prospect that presents itself is a Jemmy Jessamy fellow, stuck at his’ 
desk, whose first question is, ‘‘ how many does your party consist 
of ?”"——*« Six.” ** We can't secure a box for less than nine, 
Sir.” “T'll engage it for nine.”—A pause ensues—and after sham 
examinations and significant. glances, the reply is, ‘‘ we havea 
second and a back row, in separate boxes"—‘‘Js it not possible, 
Mr. Box-keeper, to get one near the stage, number twenty-one, or 
twenty-two, for instance? "—‘* Lady Fudge has taken them this 
week past, and the Honourable Mrs. Nobody has this instant sent 
her servant to secure the only front seats that were vacant,” Thus, 
if an individual wishes to enjoy the play with his family, he must 
submit (if his party consist not of nine), to be excluded from 
the only desirable situation in the Theatre, and if he undertake to 
bring the number required, without some weighty argument, every 
possible obstacle is thrust in his way, and the utmost that can be 
done, is, by way of favour, to give him a back row in the worst box 
in the circle. Thus it is people are gulled, and led to imagine that 
the performances are superlatively excellent; as positively no 
places are to be had, without the greatest difficulty. Now the . 
fact is simply this: Boxes and places, are saleable commodities : 
on which a certain price is set; the box office is the market; 
which like other markets is well stocked with a set of regular cus- 
tomers ; the Jacks in office are monopolizers, who, like all others, 
are governed by the auri sacra fumes ; one customer offers the paltry 
sum of seven shillings for a place; a Countess, perhaps, has the as- 
eurance to tempt the conscientious gentlemen by a trifling dou- 
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eur; some fat old piece of vulgarity generously offers five 
Pounds per annum!—not for placesat the Theatre, Mr. Editor— 
that would amount to bribery! ! but for the loan of a singte 
ticket on a certain benefit night. The first gets a positive denial; 
the second obtains a place with difficulty; and the third is dubbed 
a Countess whenever she pleases, and is privileged to take a party 
to her box in the dress circle, whenever she thinks proper; special 
care being taken frequently to change her title, in order to avoid 
detection. Such is the grass abuse, such the method, by which 
one half of the most enlightened and respectable class of society 
is excluded from obtaining desirable seats at the Theatre; thus 
do we see the practice of taking places, which was intended as a 
general public accomodation, converted to the use of a set of 














place-venders, who daily practise their impositions, and triumph- 
antly smile at public credulity. These practices are not alone 
confined to the lower tier of boxes; there is another species of 
traffic, which at a future period [ shall not omit to notice. 


Gloucester Place, : Yours et cetera, 


Daggerwood. 








THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXIII. 





“ Let us be wise in ourstudies; let us take the best authors, and out of them 


the best things: otherwise, like summer flies, we have neither honey nor wax: . 


our conversations and writings are poor and empty.” 
Bishop Horne’s DRexe ius, 





1,— CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH, 


If 1 were asked to define politeness, I should call it the art of 
making one’s self agreeable: J think it an art which necessarily 
implies a sense of decorum, and a delicacy of sentiment. These 


are qualities of which a Frenchman has no idea; therefore he never 


can be deemed polite, except by those persons among whom they 
are as little understood. His first aim is to adorn his own person 
with what he calls fine clothes, that is, the frippery of the fashion. 
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It is no wonder that the heart of a female, unimproved by reason, 
and untinctured by natural good sense, should flutter at the sight 
of sucha gaudy thing among the number of her admirers: this 
impression is enforced by fustian compliments, which her own 
vanity vainly interprets in a literal sense, and still more confirmed 


by the assiduous attention of the gallant, who, indeed, has nothing 


else to mind. A Frenchman, in consequence of his mingling with 
females from his infancy, not only becomes acquainted with all 
their customs and humours, but grows wonderfully alert in per- 
forming a thousand little oflices which are overlooked by other 
men, whose time has been spent in making more valuable acqui- 
sitions. Heenters, without ceremony, a lady's bed-chamber while 
she is in bed, reaches her whatever she wants, airs her shift, and 
helps to put it on. He attends at her toilette, regulates the distri- 
bution of her patches, and advises where to lay on the paint. 
If he visits her when she is dressed, and perceives the least impro- 
pricty in her coefure, he insists upon adjusting it with his own 
hands; if he sees a curl, or even a single hair amiss, he produces 
his comb, his scissars, and pomatum, and sets it to rights with the 
dexterity of a professed friseur, He ‘squires her to every place she 
visits, either on business or pleasure, and by dedicating his whole 
time to her, renders himself necessary to her occasions. ‘This | 
take to be the most agreeable side of his character ; let us view 


him on the quarter of impertinence. 4 Frenchman pries into all 


your secrets with the most impudent and importunate curiosity, and 
then discloses them without remorse. If you are indisposed, he 
questions you about the symptoms of your disorder with more free- 
dom than your physician would presume to use; very often in the 
grossest terms. He then proposes his remedy (for they are all 
quacks), he prepares it without your knowledge, and worries you 
with solicitations to take it, without paying the least regard to the 
opinion of those whom you have chosen to take care of your health. 
Let you be ever so ill, or averse to company, he forces himself at 
all times into your bed-chamber, and if it is necessary to give him 
a peremptory refusal he is affronted. I have known one of these 
petit muitres insist upon paying visits twice a-day to a poor gentle- 
man who was delirious, and he conversed with him on different 
subjects till he was in his last agonies. This attendance is not the 
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effect of attachment or regard, but of sheer vanity, that he may 
afterwards boast of his charity and humane disposition, though of 
all the people I have ever known, I think the French are the least ca- 
pable of feeling for the distresses of their fellow-creatures. Their 


hearts are not susceptible of deep impressions; and such is their le- 








vity, that the imagination has not time to brood long over any 
disagreeable idea or sensation. Asa Frenchman piques himself on 
his gallantry, he no sooner makes a conquest of a female’s heart, 
than he exposes her character for the gratification of his vanity. 
Nay, if he should miscarry in his schemes, he will forge letters 
and stories to the ruin of the lady’s reputation. | 

If a Frenchman be admitted into your family, and distinguished 
by repeated marks of your friendship and regard, the first return 
he makes for your civilities is to make love to your wife, if 


she be handsome; if not, to your sister, or daughter, or neice. 


If he suffer a repulse from your wife, or attempts in vain to 
to debauch your sister, or your daughter, or your neice, he will, 
rather than not play the traitor with his gallantry, make his ad- 
dresses to-your grandmother, and ten to one, but in one shape or 
another, he will find means to ruin the peace of a family in which 
he has been so kindly entertained. What he-cannot accomplish by 
dint of compliment and personal attendance, he will endeavour to 
effect by reinforcing these with billets-doux, songs, and verses, of. 
which he always makes a provision for such purposes. If he be de- 
tected in these efforts of treachery, and reproached with his ingra- 
titude, he impudently declares that what he has done is no more 
than simple gallantry, considered in France an indispensible duty 
on every man who pretends to good breeding: nay, he will even 
affirm: that his endeavours to corrupt your wife, or deflower your 
daughter, were the most genuine proofs he could give of his par- 
ticular regard for your family. * SMOLLETT. 
2.—LOTTERY PUFFS, 

Few men can have perambulated London streets without having 
found reason to admire the ingenuity with which the Lottery con- 
tractors contrive to set before the public the unprecedented ad- 


vantages of the present ‘‘Scheme.” Their specious advertisements 


insinuate themselves everywhere, and in every form; in the 
fronts of our newspapers, and on the backs of our play-bills; their 
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industry is most unwearied and most astonishing. Occasienally, 
their puffs display great ingenuity and address; of the truth of this 
assertion I think the following ‘‘ Comic Tale, ” which I met with "gl 
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stitched up at the end of a Magazine, is a convincing proof:—the © 
writer deserves to have some better subject upon which to exer. 7 
eise his abilities. 4 






Geographers have nam’d the spot an island: 


A COMIC TALE; ‘i 

a 

FOUNDED ON A RECENT FACT, i 

. ‘ Fas 
Whene’er the sea surrounds a bit of dry land, pa 
Bs 

Re 


Land, fene’d by water, ev'ry body knows, 
Is guarded well—this truth annoys our foes; 
Who, of invasion were they undertakers, 
Might chance to knock their heads ayainst our breakers. 
We'll wave that subject till they please to try us, 
And when they do, full dearly shall they buy us. 





My story on an island tho’ I’ve cast, 
The place to which the subject of it turns ye, 

Is not this island, by no isle surpass'd, 
But one inuch smaller, which is christen’d Guernsey; 
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Yet, like its larger neighbours, it has towns, 
Ro..ts, rivers, hills and dales, and ups and downs; 
Outs, inns, parks, palaces, and many a steeple, 
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And a gay playhouse too, for stage-struck people ; i 
A Theatre, well manag'd, there’s no hurt in, 
ya 
So, with your leave, we'll peep behind the curtain. re 


Dat cigs! 3 


The manager was one of those sharp elves, 


RAS 
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Who serve at once the public and themselves ; 
Each rarity he thought would please the town, A 
Was instantly per boat and stage sent down; 
And thus, by turns, his audience receives 4 
Young Roscii, Mother Goose, and Forty Thicves; i] 
Bannister’s Budget, Incledon’s sweet notes, 
Braham and Catalani’s warbling throats, 
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Among those candidates without a name, 
Who rather work for bread, than play for fame; 
Among the list who managers implore 
For meat, drink, washing, lodging, and no more, 
Came one, ‘‘ so wither'd, wild in his attire,” 
So woe-begene a youth did ne’er aspire 
With ‘‘concord of sweet sounds the heart to reach, 
Or “* cleave the general ear with horrid speech.” 
Well might an audience pity his presumption ; 
Ne'cr was a child of hungry famine seen 
So very pale, so wan, so tall, so lean,— 
Not like a rushlight, because that 
Can't live without some particle of fat,— 
But like a skeleton in a consumption. 


Now it so happen’d, on that very day, 
That ‘* Romeo and Juliet’ was the play ; 
The corps theatric were but very few ; 
Each had his part assign’d, and some had two; 
One yet remain‘d, a little one indeed, 

But to the author's plot essential very; 
Therefore our hero was engag'd and fee'd 

To act the starv’d apothecary. 


Had Shakspeare liv’d he would have died with pleasure 

To see how well his pen had taken measure 

Of him whose voice and figure did so strike, 

So wonderfully he bewitch'’d alike 

Lords, ladies, peasants, milk maids, tars and doxies; 
That -had not the apothecary play'd, 
The manager had only made 

‘A beggarly account of empty boxes.” 


Thus often are the public led on, 
By whim,. caprice, stage-artifice and trick, 
‘As if increase of appetite grew thick 
By what it fed on.” 
And soon this lucky elf, 
Cramming the theatre, so cramm'd himself, 
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That when good nutriment had plump'd his skin, 
Growing too fat, the company grew thin; 

Till out of size, the managers discharge 

Left him 


in truth a gentleman at large. 


Of all the habits human beings get, 


There’s none so hard to lose, by this good light, 


As that of eating.—He who once has eat, 
Will still be at it morning, noon, and night; 
And thus our hero, tho’ the playhouse shut, 


Full oft would he most seriously incline, 


An hour past noon, on some good dish to dine, 


Of fatted capons, fish, or the first cut 
Of beef, veal, pork, or mutton, leg or loin; 
For which he with the butcher went a-trust; 
Till butcher wou'dn’t, 
And told the actor, ‘‘pay the score he must”; 
But actor cou dn’t. 


Ale too, and wine, you cannot get for nought; 
Lodging and washing to expence will come; 
Three pounds sixteen and fitpence what he bought, 
Amounted quickly to a fearful sum; 
For ’midst these Islanders a law has risen, 
Which doth declare, provide, enact, and say, 
‘*The man who owes a shilling and can’t pay, 
Must go to prison.” 
His creditors together having call'’d, 
His bankrupt statement soon they overhauld ; 
And kindly offer’d just to serve the man, 
(To grant his freedom ev'ry one was willing, ) 
He should, depart upon the lib’ral plan, 
Of paying poundage, three-pence in the shilling: 
And he’d have done it too, but then, odd rot it, 
What man can pay it when he hasn’t got it? 


‘Besides,’ quoth debtor, ‘* if from you unbound, 
I dare not go to England—tho’ you're willing 
To take from me but threepence in the shilling 

I can’t pay there three ha’pence in the pound!” 
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The luckless declaration silene’d all, 
The drooping youth attends the goaler’s call. 


When lo! a boat! a letter comes to shore ; 
Our luckless hero, luckless now no more, 
Learns that a lott’ry share he'd quite forgot, 

By many thousand pounds improves his lot. 
Oh! with what jov, methinks, I see him read; 
And may my readers, in the time of need, 

Purchase, as he did, and like him succeed! * 


_——- 


3.—M. DE ST. FOIX, 
Was an Officer in the French army, at the commencement of last 
century, and author of more than twenty Comedies, the whole of 
which were performed at various Parisian Theatres. St. Foix was 


anative of Brittany. Those who have well studied national cha- 


racteristics, have remarked, that each province of France, like each — 


kingdom in Europe, has its peculiar good and bad qualities, its 
respective manners, and customs. The Bretons are distinguished 


for being sensible, generous, and humane, but headstrong to a, 


violent degree; and St. Foix was a very striking instance of the 
leading features of his countrymen. Whatever he once advanced 
he would never retract ; and this unhappy trait often brought him 
into many disputes that endangered his life. In the history of 
his quarrels, the most remarkable one was with a Garde du Roi, 
upon the subject of a dish of coffee, and it is that by which he is 
best characterised. 


Being once at a coffee-house about noon, he saw one of the 


king's guards enter, and call for a roll and a dish of milk-coffee. 
“ This is a bad dinner,” said St. Foix. The guard took no notice 
of the ill-natured observation, and St. Foix repeated, ‘* This is a 
bad dinner.” Upon this the guard replied ‘«‘ What is that to 
vou?” © O, nothing at all,” says our Breton, ‘* but you must 


confess that this is a bad dinner.” The guard began to lose his. 


temper, upon which our wit observed, ‘* That if he were still 
ore angry, a dish of coffee would sull be a bad dinner.” This 


*State Lottery begins Drawing 8th of next month, and contains four Prizes 
of 20,0002. four of 5, “O00L. twelve of 1,000. &c. amounting to 200,000/. and 
Four Extra Prizes of 100 Tickets each, which may realize the, sum of ‘One Hun- 
dred Tuousand Pounds! 
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was no longer to be borne, and the guard insisted upon his leav- 
ing the coffee-room. ‘‘ I am ready to follow you,” said St. Foix, 
** but I must stidl insist that a dish of coffee is a bad dinner.” 
They drew their swords, and the wit received a dangerous wound, 
While the blood was streaming from the orifice, ‘ You have 
wounded me,” said he, ‘* but if vou had killed me it would not 
be less true.that you have made a bad dinner.”” Notwithstanding 
the wound, he again fought, but they were separated, and Sr, - 
Foix was put under arrest. He was cited to appear before the 
high court of the Marechaur de France, He related the circum- 
stance of the quarrel with great simplicity, and addressing: him- 
self to Marshal de Noailles, who was President of the Tribunal, 
“* Your Grace,” said he, ‘ will perceive that I had no design to 
insult the Gentleman, and you cannot but acknowledge, my Lord, 
that a roll and a dish of ‘coffee is a very bad dinner.” The Duke 
could scarce preserve the gravity of his muscles, and the guard 
cordially forgave the man he had wounded. 


4.—TIige EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 

I have often heard this publication reviled, and spoken of as a 
most detestable, bigotted, and unentertaining “ piece of work.” 
This is an opinion with which I can by no means coincide. De- 
testable it may be, and bigotted too, for aught I know, but that 
it is not amusing I never can admit, and I think J shall be able to 
prove the contrary to be the case. Deferring, however, an ex- 
amination of the Magazine itself till a future ‘ Collector,” my 


present business shall be to point out the beauties of the wrapper, 


which in other magazines is merely a medium for conveying to 


the public a dull set of common-place announcements, but in this 
evangelical work we find eight or ten pages of goodly blue cover, 
filled with matter, I will venture to say ten times more entertain- 
ing than is to be found even in the body of other magazines. No- 
thing can be more Judicrous than the manner in which the saints 
jumble together grace and grocery, religion and ribbons, faith 
(not works) and flannel, preaching and premiums, &c. &c. to the 
end of the chapter, That I may not be suspected of exaggeration, 
I subjoin one or two specimens of these said rich bits from the 
nuicber for November; some of a still more ludicrous nature 
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might have been found, had I taken the trouble to turn to some 
of the former numbers, but I was willing to let the reader have 
them as fresh as possible :— 


‘* A sertous young man, of a respectable family, would be glad to hear of a 
village school, under the patronage of a religious connexion, where he could 
teach the usual branches of an English Education ; and where he might have 


occasional opportunities of aiming lo evangelize the surrounding neighbourhood 
Address,”’ &c. 


‘«< A person of respectability wishes to engage herself as a domestic in a re- 
ligious family, either as a companion or an assistant, in which she will be 
willing to render herself useful in any way not laborious. he principal ob- 
ject she has in view is the privilege of attending the means of grace. 
niary emoluments will be the most immaterial object. 


references can be given. Address,”’ &c. 


Pecu- 


The most respectable 


“¢ To SuGaR ReEFiners.—A religious man, who thoroughly understands su- 


gar refining in all its brauches, may hear of a situation,’’ &c. 


After these homely specimens, it will doubtless afford infinite sa- 
tisfaction to the reader to peruse the following pompous adver- 
tisement, wherein the Rev. Dr. Collyer declares to the world his 
good deeds and affability, and modestly sets forth the wonderful 
request he is in; the said advertisement being most conspicuously 
printed on the first page of the wrapper :— 


** Rev. Dr. Collyer having removed from Blackheath-hill to 24, Addington- 
Place, Camberwell, requests that all letters, for the future, be addressed to 


‘him at the latter place ; also that all letters on business be post paid. “To di- 


minish, so far as possible, a correspondence, oppressive from its extent, it is 
farther earnestly desired, that all persons who have business with the Doctor, 
would cali upon him, instead of writing to him, when they can make it con- 
venient so to do: his public days being Mondays and Wednesdays, from ten 
o'clock until two (with the exception of the Monday after the first Lord’s day 
in every month), on which days and hours alone his engagements will admit 
of his receiving them.” 





5.—THE BEGGARS’ OPER Ae 


The first song in this piece, “ Through all the employments of 


life,” was written by Lord Chesterfield; ‘‘ Virgins are like the 
fair flower in its lustre,” by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams ; ‘* When 
you censure the age,” by Swift; and. ‘‘ The Gamesters and Law- 
yers are jugglers alike,” is supposed to have been the production 
of Mr. Fortescue, then Master of the Rolls. 
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6.—T. WARTON 






was once present in a company where a person was talking of the 
active disposition of the King, and saying that he possessed a 
number of time-pieces, particularly a watch so light and small 
that he wore it asaring. ‘* The King does this,” replied War- 
ton, “ to shew that time does not hang heavy upon his hands.” 









Warton, when at Oxford, was once discoursing with some 
friends upon Rapin’s “ History of England,’ when he was inter- 
rupted by a young man, whose name was Tindal, making a noise 
at the College gate. The discussion was, however, resumed, and 
again interrupted by Tindal’s knocking for admittance. On this 
one of the company asked Warton what was the matter. T be- 


lieve,” said he, ‘* it is Tindal’s Continuation of Rap-in.” 














Warton once heard two physicians talking of the singular beau- 
ty of a certain lady; they both conversed with great animation, 
and seemed to contend which should praise her most. ‘* I don't 
wonder, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘‘at the warmth of your discussion, 
since the subject of it is a J enus de Medicis.” 
7.—STOPPELEAR, 

Of this man, who was an artist, and likewise a player, many 
Whimsical stories are told. The following are said to be from good 
authority :—It was his custom, when any of his brethren died, to 
assert that he had lent them money during their lives. One night 





being at the Cyder Cellar in Maiden Lane, some persons who were 
acquainted with his foible, told him, on his coming down, that 








Dunstall the comedian, who was then in a corner of the room, 
had died suddenly. Stoppelear immediately declared that he should 
lose some money by the supposed dead man, whose memory he be- 
gan to make so free with, that Dunstall, who heard him with pa- 
tience for some time, could contain himself no longer, but rushed 
out and knocked him down. 

He once received some overtures for an engagement from Rich, 


the manager of Covent Garden, to whom he sent the following 
curious answer: 





$° SIR, 
IT thank you for the fever you intended me, but have had a violent cold and 


hoarseness upon me this twelve months, which coutmued above six wecks, and 
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js not gone yet, and [ am apprehensive it will return. 1 can but just keep my 
head above water, by painting; therefore do not care to engage in the play- 
house any more. IT met you last Thursday according to appointment, but you 
did not come ; but if you please to appoint a time and place, 1 will not fail to 
meet you, whether you come or no.—I am, &c.”’ 


Stoppelear died about 50 years ago. His best performance was 


the Doctor in “ Harlequin Skeleton.” 





8.—THE FRUROPFAN MAGAZINE, 
The readers of the ‘ Collector’? may perchance recollect a sa- 
pient letter which appeared therein a few months since, extracted 
from the ‘* European Magazine,” upon the subject of a word to 


thyme with silver, It might have been supposed that the Editor . 


of the ‘* European Magazine” had sufficiently evinced his folly by 
alinitting such a letter, but not content with this proof of his in- 
competency for the office he holds, he has in his last number in- 
serted the two fullowing delectable epistles on the same subject. 
The first of them I suppose was written by a near relation of the 
Constant Reader (Vide ‘‘ Theatrical Inquisitor,” pp. 90, 194, and 
$69); the second must certainly have been transmitted by some 
vag, purposely to expose the Editor's weakness ; it appears incre- 
dible that he could have read such a composition, particularly the 
Postscript, without perceiving that the writer was laughing at hiin. 
To the Editor of the European Magazine. 


Tewkesbury, 14th Oct. 1833. 
Your Correspondents seem much puzzled in discovering a word that will 


SiR, 


thyme with silver.  hould you think the following worthy of insertion in your 
excellent miscellany, it is at your service. 


Yours, &c. J. S. 
For twenty-one shillings, in gold or in silver, 
I'll sell you a lamb that is called a chilver. * 





To the Editor of the European Magazine. 
Sir, 


Allow me, through the medium of your instructive and entertaining miscel- 


¢@ 


lany, to offer a few remarks on a discussion which | have observed therein, re 
lative to a rhyme to the word silver. The letter in your last Number +, though’ 


* Or ewe lamb. + Vide ‘‘ Collector, No. 20.” 
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extremely profound and ingenious, does not appear to me quite satisfactory, . 


But to the purport of this note: I have tu submit to your diserim inating acu. 


men the following word, as a rhyme for the word silver ; e. ¢. 





silver 





dilver. 

Now, although the word dilver is a provincial word, and confined, T believe, 
wholly to the dialect of Essex, yet as the rhyme is legitimate, according to the 
best rules of our critics, I conld not refrain from offering it to the protection 
of our modern poets. I ougst to have stated, that the meaning of the word 
dilver is, ** to be drowsy from fatigue.” 

Jam, Sir, yours, &c. EssEXIENS!IS, 

P. S. Should the above merit insertion, I shall follow the example of your 
aforesaid Correspondent, eheu non possibus equis, and send you, froim time to 
time, any valuable lucubrations or cogitations, in which 1 sometimes indulge 
in the retired part of the country where I domiciliate. 

mentee 
9.—KING’S JESTERS, 

In the reign of Henry the Third a crown was given by royal 
authority to a person who made the king laugh. Vide Hume's 
History. In the time of Edward the Second, a hearty laugh ap- 
pears to have cost the king four crowns, for we find in the “ An- 
tiquarian Repertory” the following article in one of the king’s ac- 
counts: Item, When the King was at Wolimer, to Morris, then 
Clerk of the Kitchen, who when the King was hunting, did ride 


before the King, and often fall down frour his horse, whereat. the 
King laughed greatly, 20s.” 


DANGLE, Junr. 
Clement’s Inn, 6th Nov. 1815. 








THEATRICAL PORTRAITS, 


NOS. XIV ano XV, 


Messrs. LISTON ann OXBERRY. 


It must be confessed, that the talents and style of these two 
actors are not very similar: yet, as they walk almost in the same 
track, there seems to,be no glaring impropriety in giving their 
Portraits on one canvas» | 
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Mr. Liston has aquired a prescriptive right to represent the 
fools of every kind and denomination, from the melancholy Master 
Stephen, which he plays very indifferently, to the vulgar stupid 
cockney, Mr Lubin Log, which he acts ina style that might do 
honour even to a Garrick. His face is formed in so strange, so 
judicrous a mould, that it would provoke laughter in a Cynic; 
and he has so happy a knack of varying its beauties, that, be- 
fore he has opened his lips, his audience is ina roar. This it 1s 
that has made him so great a favorite; yet, we are disposed to be- 
lieve, he would have been a better actor had he not possessed such 
extraordinary features. The certainty of being able to excite a 
laugh at will by grimace is a temptation to face-making too allur- 
ing to be easily withstood; no matter how foolish or how dull may 
be his text, he has only to put his features into action, and laugh- 
ter is sure to follow. This to him is an easy mode of earning ap- 
probation, and consequently he, for the most part, makes use of 
it, instead of gaining his point by fair and genuine acting. This 
is the more to be lamented as he is an excellent comedian in his 
own particular walk; and, once or twice, when he has thought 
proper to relinquish this system, has acted in a style that has sel- 
dom been surpassed, His Lubin Log, in Love, Law, and Physic; 
his Apollo Belvi, in Killing no Murder, form sufficient proofs of, 
the truth of our assertion ; they are indeed so excellent, that they 
only add to our regret at the misapplication of his talent. 

Mr. Liston’s range of character is not very extensive; it is 
almost confined to those foolish characters which are to be found 
in every comedy as a sort of touchstone to the wittier or wiscr 
persons of the drama, and which, after four acts of success, are 
generally the scape-goats-of the fifth. In mock tragedy he also ex- 
cels, as might be expected; but this is a trifling feather in the cap 
of one who might, without much exertion; merit our warmest ap- 
probation. . 7 — 

Mr. Oxzerry is an actor of a more extensive range of character, 
though, in many parts where he clashes with his rival, he is not so 
effective. His humour is not so broad, and his acting is not su 
fully made out; vet his general style of acting is preferable, inas- 
much as it is more natural and unaffected. There is generally, 
though not always, a purity and chasteness in his delineation that 
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is seldom seen upon the stage. One remarkable point in his act- 


ing is, the more unfinished, the more sketchy the author's draw. 





ing, the better he performs. For instance, in Leo Luminati*, an 
imperfect though excellent sketch of character, he played to admi- 
ration, and, indeed was very material to the salvation of the 
piece. In Gregory}, the very same thing is observable.—There is 
but one way of solving the mystery, and that is by supposing him 
to act from the impulse of the moment, without any previous 
study; this would readily account for it; for, when the author 
has fully made out a character, every point about it is defined 
and fixed, and must be-strictly acted up to. But this cannot be 
done without study; whereas, when the character is merely sketch- 
ed, the actor may fill up the outlines from the stores of his own 
fancy, and by so doing is only acting rightly. We fancy this will 
be found the true solution, which, though creditable to his talents, 
reflects disgrace upon his want of industry. 

In the delineations of farmers Mr. Oxzerry is only inferior to 
Emery; and, though following his great prototype with very un- 
equal steps, we know nobody that comes between them; nor is 
this inferiority any discredit to him—Emery is an actor of very 
unusual merit, and this is his most successful line of character. 

In parts of mingled rusticity and pathos, Mr. Oxzerry is by no 
means indifferently skilled, though as yet he has not obtained his 
fair portion of credit on that score; but from his rapid progress 
during the present season, we augur well the speedy increase of his 


fame. His Sir David Daw, and Slender, were eminently success- 


ful, and certainly deserved to be so. Perseverance and industry 
ought to be his motto—they would lead him to the top of his pro- 
fession. But he is still a young man, and is not wanting in sense 
to perceive the advantage ofour maxim, though evidently deficient 
in resolution to act upon it as he should do. G. 8. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


Unless any of your intelligent readers furnish you with more 
able and satisfactory replies to two of the queries of your Corres- 
* “Oh! this Love !” 


+ © Turn Out.” 
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pondent Sphinx, inserted in the Number preceeding the last; I 
will beg a corner in your work, for the following attempt. 

1. Luke's Yon Crown.—On referring to that inestimable book, 
Boswell’s ‘© Life of Dr. Johnson,” I find that Goldsmith, in the 
first Edition of his <‘ Traveller,” had mentioned Luke as a person 
well known, and in consequence, superficial readers had passed 
it over quite smoothly. This is the case with all readers of this de- 
scription; they take for true every assertion and proposition, 
admitting all, questioning nothing, and at once closing the door 
on free scrutiny and animadversion; the fact is, Goldsmith him- 
self was under a mistake. In the Respublica Hungarica there is 
an account of a desperate rebellion in the year 1514, headed by 
two brothers; of the name of Zeck, George and Luke. When it 
was quelled, George, not Luke, was punished by his head being 
encircled with a redhot lron Crown. ‘‘ Corona candescente ferrea 
coronatur.”” ‘The same severity of torture was exercised on the 
Earl of Athol, one of the murderers of King James the First of 
Scotland. Sphinx may also refer to a note of Mr. Stcevens cn the 
Iron Crown in his Richard the Third, act iv. scene 1. It seens 
also to be alluded to in Macbeth, act iv. sc. 1., when the stricken 
conscience of the bloody tyrant causes him to exclaim, as the spi- 
rit of Banquo passes, with many others, in quick succession before 
him: 3 

*¢ Thy crown does sear mine eye-bails.” 

Might not this be in anticipation of something like the punish- 
ment of Luke’s Iron Crown, although the customs of the two coun- 
tries might be at variance, and notwithstanding Dr. Johnson, in his 
invaluable edition of Shakspeare, explains this expression of Mac- 
leth as taken from the method formerly practised, of destroying 
the sight of captives by holding a burning bason before the eye ? 
On this point I can add nothing further than directing Sphinz to 
Gough’s ‘* Camden,” vol.-iii. p. 396. 

2. Lydiat’s Life.—In the supplement to the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” A.D. 1748, there is a brief Memvir (but a very humi- 
liating one) of this eminent English Divine ; as it affords another 
instance, among many, of the depression to which great learning 


and uncommon industry is frequently exposed by the frowns of 


poverty and the rude hand of persecution. Lydiat had to bear with 
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<¢ The whips and scorns o” th’ tume ; 
<¢ Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely.” 

From this note in the “ Gentleman's Magazine,” (in which 
some passages extracted from Johnson’s Poem were inserted, and 
which ought to have been added in subsequent editions) and from 
the General Biographical Dictionary, I am enabled to glean the 
following particulags :-— 

Lydiat was born at Okerton, near Banbury, in Oxfordshire, in 
1752, of which place he was afterwards Rector. At the age of 
13, he was sent to Winchester School, where he was admitted scho- 
lar on the foundation ; from thence he was elected to the New Col- 
lege, Oxford; and taking his degree in arts, applied himself most zea- 
lously to astronomy, mathematics, and divinity. He wrote, among 
many other things, a Latin treatise, “ De natura cali," &c. in © 
which he attacked the sentiments of Scaliger and Aristotle, not: fe 
bearing to hear it urged that some things are true in philosophy 
and false in divinity. He composed above 600 Sermons on the 
harmony of the Evangelists. He was both Cosmographer and 
Chronographer to Prince Henry, eldest son of James the First. 
Being unsuccessful in publishing his works, he was thrown into 
the prison of Bocarduo * at Oxford, and afterwards in the King’s 
Bench and elsewhere, in 1629 and 1630, and remained a prisoner 
till Sir William Boswell, a great patron of learned men, joining 
with Dr. Pink, Warden of New College, and Archbishop Dsher, 
paid the debt, which he had incurred by a previous engagement 
for the debts of a near relation. He had no sooner tasted the 
sweets of liberty than he petitioned Charles the First for his Ma- 
jesty’s protection and encouragement, to travel into Tyrkey, Ethi- 
opia, and the Abyssinian empire, in search of scarce and curious 
manuscripts; but alas! the King had other affairs to mind, and 
Lydiat’s petition (as he did himself soon after) pined away in 
neglect and obscurity. In those trying times (the civil wars of 
1642) having spoken in favour of monarchy and bishops, he was 
plundered by the parliamentary forces, and twice carried away 


* Formerly adjoining the tower of St. Michael's Church, and taken dows 
ahout 40 years ago, The origin of the name (Bocardo) is rather obscure: 
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prisoner from his sections oa nenais i had not a shirt to 
shift him in three months, without he borrowed it. At length, 
after he had lived at his parsonage several years, very poor and ob- 
surely, he died, 3d April 1646, and the following day was interred 
in the chancel of Okerton Church, which had been rebuilt by 
him. But though dead he was not forgotten ; for the Society of 
New College, in 1669, laid a stone over his grave, and in the cloi- 
ster of their College erected an honorary monument, with an in- 
scription, to his memory. ‘al 

Now, Mr. Editor, if the veracity of the above narrative is unim- 
peachable, I think the lines of Dr. Johnson, addressed to the Col- 
lege youth, panting for fame, and burning for academical honours 
and distinctions, acquire a double force—a tenfold energy. 

** Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of Man revers'd for thee ; 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters, to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the Scholar’s life assail— 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail ; 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 

To buried Merit raise the tardy bust. 

lf dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat’s life and Galileo’s end.’’ 

Having attempted the solution of two queries, I think I am en- 
titledgto put one. In the play of As You Like It, the sixth age of 
man is described, | | 

‘* With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side.’ 
I would ask, what is the probable meaning of the three last 
words? I am informed that Mr. Young, who has lately appeared 
in the part of Jacques, accompanies the close of the above line by 
striking his side with his hand; but this flourish conveys no idea 
to my mind of the author's meaning. Some have conjectured, 
that as Shakspeare was depicturing life’s dull afternoon, as it ap- 
pears on the face, he meant to strengthen this description by the 
lank fallen face of the old man, which, at a certain period, drops 
down, and never afterwards assumes a manly, erect, and vigorous 
appearance ; but this truism applies to both sides of the face. I 
wish your Correspondent who has given us so many pages of the 
similarities and anachronisms of the immortal Bard, would turn 
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his attention to the elucidation of this and other passages of his 


favourite author ; his time and talents would be more worthily and 


(to us readers, at least) more profitably employed. 

One word more, and I have done forthe present. In the “ The. 
atrical Chit Chat” in your last, we are gravely informed that the 
*«Midsummer Night’s Dream” is getting up as an opera at both 
houses :—this is a hoar. Next, Mr. Kemble having returned to 
the stage, he is hailed (in a grand sweeping clause, which at first 
startled me) as the actor before whom all others shrink into insig- 
nificance : this is false, unless meer machinery, absolute coldness, 
and a total want of fecling, constitute an actor of this description. 
If so, 1 bow respectfully, and retire ; and oh! all ye 

“* Sonls made of fire, and children of the Sun,” 
“‘ go, and do likewise.” «* Excunt omnes.” 
lam, Mr. Editor, your well-wisher, 


F. W. D. 
Pentonville, 14th Nov, 1815. 





REPLY TO F. W. D. BY THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

Wurew I assumed the office of Editor of the Inquisitur, 1 was too 
well aware of my own fallibility, as well as of the diversity of opi- 
nion which exists upon every subject relating to the Drama, to 
hope that the correctness of the opinions | might advance in that 
capacity would be unanimously acquiesced in; I expected that 
those opinions would meet with discussion and opposition, and in 
this expectation I have not been deceived. 

It appears, according to your statement, that in the last Num- 
ber of the work I have committed two mistakes ; the first relating 
to a matter of fact, the next to a matter of opinion. Upon the 
one subject but very few words will be necessary ; the second, pro- 
bably, cannot sv easily be determined ; it may be that ] am wrong 
in beth instances ; but a man, be he ever so desirous of having his 
supposed errors pointed out and reétified, is also ever willing, if 
possible, to urge something in their extenuation and defence ; 
such, Sir, is my case. 

{ am very ready to credit your assertion that the ‘ Midsum- 
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mer Night’s Dream” is not getting up as an opera; the intelli- 
gence gives me pleasure ; it is much better that I should be mis- 
taken, than that Shakspeare should be disgraced. And here I must 
once for all observe, that the ‘‘ Theatrical Inguisitor’ will vene-~ 
rally prove the most unsatisfactory work imaginable to those who 
peruse it with the expectation of finding therein any novelty in the 
way of Green-room gossip, alias ‘‘ Theatrical Chit Chat.” Iam, 
indeed, most lamentably situated in this respect; for not having 
the slightest acquaintance with any of th: performers, and never 
having crossed the threshold of the stage-door in the whole course 
of my life, 1 am obliged to depend for a supply of this important 
article solely upon the columns of the newspapers, and the com- 
munications of my readers. The intelligence which you assert to 
be incorrect was transmitted by a valued correspondent (Tudor), 
and if it be true that he has deceived me, Iam convinced that the 
deceit was unintentional. 

With respect to Mr. Kemble, as you have not thought proper to 
furnish me with your reasons for disliking his acting, but merely 
alvance some vague objections, unsupported by argument, I con- 
ceive there is nothing more to be said, than that we differ most 
completely as to his merits. Iam sorry, however, to see a writer,, 
who really appears to be gifted with some share of sense and dis- 
ernment, fall into the fashionable cant of calling him unnatural 
and mechanical ; such childishness should be left to those mole- 
eyed drivellers, who, incapable of discerning and enjoying the 
beauties of his acting, weary their shallow intellects with futile en- 
deavours at undermining his well-earned reputation by petty cavils 
at his «* study,” his ‘* sameness,” and such-like common-place ab- 
surdities. I have expressed an opinion that Mr. Kemble is incomes 
parably the first actor of the day; this opinion I now repeat, ¢ it 
isa notion which fire shall not burn out of me ; I will die in it 
at the stake.” This is not the language of a momentary enthu- 
siasm, but of one who has long and attentively studied the object 
of his encomium. I can .truly say, with Old Ben, ‘“ I love the 
man, and do honour his name on this side idolatry as much as any 
one ;” but of this enough. ‘The respective merits of Kemble and 
his contemporaries have of Jate been so repeatedly and so minutely 
discussed, both by worthy and unworthy pens, that the subject is 
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become stale and threadbare ; and the readers of the Inquisitor will 
doubtless gladly excuse my dwelling any longer upon so tedious a 
topic. 

Before I conclude I must observe, that the occupation of an Edi- 
tor is already sufficiently irksome and harrassing ; but if, in addi- 
tion to his other vexations, he is to be called to account for all 
opinions he may advance, which do not exactly square with those 
of his readers, the office will really be too burdensome for a mor- 
tal to bear; I shall, therefore, in future consider it unnecessary to 
reply to such communications, unless their authors are so conde- 
scending as to accompany their objections with something in the 
shape of argument to support them. Such being the case, though 
I may thereby happen to offend some intolerant subscriber, who 
‘¢damns all judgments but his own,” I shall perhaps repeat my 
opinion that Kemble is the greatest actor of the day; or even ven- 
ture upon others equally bold and questionable: sueh, for in- 
stance, as that Miss Kelly is a better actress than Miss Tidswell; 
or that Mr. Young has generally a more correct conception of his 
part, than either Mr, Farley or Mr. Claremont. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Tue Epiror. 





ON THE ANACHRONISMS, AND SOME OTHER INCONGRUITIEFS 
OF SHAKSPEARE. 


(Continued from page 271, and concluded.) 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

Hector quotes Aristotle; Ulysses speaks of the bull-bearimg 
Milo; and Pandarus of a man born in April. Friday and Sunday 
and even minced-pies, with dates in them, are introduced. 

TIMON OF ATITENS, 

Paper is mentioned in this play. In a Roman drama it might 
have passed ; but we have no evidence that the Greeks used the 
papyrus plant at this early period. 

CORIOLANUS, 

Alexander, Cato, and Galen, are improperly alluded to, all being 

posterior to the ‘ime of Coriolanus. Other anachronisms are: 
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the mention of graves in a holy church-yard ; groats, mummers, 
lokram, and a kitchen malkin, Coriolanus describes the populace 
by the names of Hob and Dick. 

JULIUS CESAR, 


Cassius speaks of a masker and reveller, and of the clock striking | 


IB Sie na Sta 


Sm three. 
is ANTONY AND CLROPATRA, 
2 Antony talks of packing cards, and deals out his knaves, queens, pe dan 


hearts, and trumps, as if he were a whist player. Mis bestowing 
the epithet of gipsey on Cleopatra is whimsical, but may perhaps 
admit of defence. 


CYMBELINSG. 





The British tribute being estimated at three theusand pounds, Lit 
strikes on the ear as a modern computation. Imogen calls her 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS, 


supposed master, a valiant ancient Briton, by the name of Richaré i 
(@ Du Champ. We find mention of the recreation of bowling, of pa- fi 
a per, of rushes strewed in apartments, of a striking clock, of cheru- 
. bim, and a chapel as a burial-place. Cymbeline is made to knight 
ae Bellario and his sons on the field of battle, by dubbing them, ac- 
& cording to the fashion of the middle ages. 
~ | 


fhe period in which the incidents in this play are supposed te 
have happened (for they are all fictitious) is difficult to ascertain. 
There was an usurper called Saturninus, during the reigns of Gal- 
lien and Aurelian; but he was not the'son of any Roman Emperor, 
as stated in the dramatis persone. From the introduction of the 





; /@ Goths, the author perhaps adverted to the time of the above sove- 
’ £ reigns. At all events the play has many absurdities to answer for. 
3g A child is sent to Aaron the Moor, to be christened by him. He 
: accuses Lucius of twenty Popisk tricks, talks of an idiot’s bauble, 
if 


and says he can blush “ like a black dog, as the saying is.” A 
© § @ clown invokes ‘ God and Saint Stephen.” Aaron calls for clubs, 
a if addressing the London 'prentices; and Demetrius speaks of a 
dancing rapier. Cards and a monastery are also introduced. 


PERICLES. 


The story, though altogether fabulous, belongs to a period a lit- 
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tle antecedent to the Christian ra; and therefore it is a manifest 
inconsistency to introduce crowns ef the sun, sequins, a pistel, came 
brick, a Spanish ruff, signs of inns, Monsieur Veroles a French 
knight, a Spanish name and motto, and the lues venerea. Amidst 
numerous invocations to heathen gods, there is an immicdiate allu. 
sion to the unity of the Deity. 


KING LEAR, 


We have here a plentiful crop of blunders. Kent talks, like a 
good Protestant, of eating no fish; and Gloster of not standing 
in need of spectacles. We have Turks, Bedlam beggars, Childe 
Roland, Saint Withold, a Marshal of France, steeples, dollars, paper, 
holy water, and the French disease. There is an allusion to the old 
theatrical moralities ; and Nero, who did not live till several hun- 
dred years after Lear, is mentioned by Edgar as an angler in the 
lake of darkness. 


HAMLET, 


The Danish history has placed Hamlet in fabulous times, long 
before the introduction of Christianity into the North of Europe; 
and, therefore, there is great impropriety in the frequent allusion 
to Christian customs. Hamlet swears by Saint Patrick ; and con- 
verses with Guildenstern on the children of the chapel of Saint 
Paul's. In several places cannon are introduced ; and a good deal 
of the theatrical manners of Shakspeare’s own time. We havea 
Danish seal-royal long before seals were used ; an university at Wit- 
temberg ; Swiss guards, serjeants or bailiffs, bells, ducats, crown 
pieces, modern heraldry, rapiers, and terms of modern fencing. 








LE BOUQUET PARISIEN. 


Extract of a Letter from Paris. 
Paris, October 22nd. 1215. 
Ihave seen, with infinite gratification, the «‘Andromaque” of 
Racine, that pride of the French Stage, performed at the Francais. 
The principal cast was as follows :—Orestes, Talma ; Pyrrhus, Mi- 
chelot; Pylades, Colson; Andromaque, Mademoiselle Duchesnois 
and Hermoine, Mademoiselle F eart.—Certainly, the Orestes was tres 
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superbe! From the opening of the play to its termination, Talma 
in his great part, was perfection’s self. The firm stamina of this 
actor enables him to throw into his portraitures such amazing 
power and energy, that it is impossible to abate in your attention 
to the scene while he is shiring on it. His last speech, full of po- 
etical inspiration, brings home to the mind a forcible recollection 
of what is related of Etherington, an early Orestes of our own, that 
in this part of the play the effect of his acting was such as to strike 
one of the auditors insane ; and that he died so. It is recorded,to 
the honour of the Player, that he took upon himself, in consequence, 
the charge of the man’s unfortunate family. | 

I have seen Kemble achieve the performance of the princely 
Greek, and cshall never be so ungrateful for the impression he 
made upon me, as to forget him. He has not now played it some 
years, and perhaps the requisite exertion might have been held of 
late too much for him,—those who are justly careful of him not 
allowing him to encounter it. It may, moreover, be conceived 
too fine—too high—too superior an effort to throw away upén the 
million, unassisted as it is by the glare and variety found in the 
commor run of our popular plays; and, in fact, having nothing 
to depend on but itself. We with difficulty reconcile ourselves— 
perhaps we cannot do so at all—to the inevitable submission of a 
work so full of all that is deemed most sublime and _ beautiful 
anong the sons of genius, to the restless brutalities of our hetero- 
geneous audiences, framed as they now are, and stirred up into ill 
temper and uproar by the tumultuous inroads of Half- Price—that 
hane of the actor's labours, that quick-sand to the author’s hopes, 
that terror of the respectable auditor, that sweeping and perpetual 
blight of the struggling glories of the English Stage. The endeavours 
of Kemble to ‘preserve and cherish them into a pre-eminence 
worthy of his country and himself, will be appreciated as they 
ought to be when he is no more, and not till then. So much mind 
and talent cannot be let do as it would among the present froward, 
spoiled, and wanton children of dramatic socicty, of its 1)w pre- 
vailing classes——-When he has left no successor, jealousy, ignor- 
ance, and opposition, will then give way to the claims he had up- 
on our deference and admiration, as the most valuable friend and 
ieforaner whom our drata for a century past has had te beast; 
- Vou. VIE. 3a 
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but, until then, those pestilential pursuers of all that is good and we 
great will never so far forego their nature and commission as to _— 
forsake the illustrious course which we have now to fear he has sham 
nearly ceased torun. I have fallen into these remarks from an at pr 
unavoidable association, arising out ef the wonderful excellence sing: 
I have seen our Eng'ish Talma display in the acting of Orestes, Ma 
when his physical strength was more equal to the task, and be- finest 
cause I felt at the time, with many others, indignant at the lack whole 
of popular enthusiasm with regard to the part, arising either from deed, 
the classicality of the piece not being familiarized to the gencrat— hones 
its want of shew and change—or from some other causes of that pocti, 
kind, equally worthy and graceful—even though the Hermione of — 
Mrs. Siddons,—clothed with majesty unparalleled,—and the Pyr- every 
rhus of her brother Charles, moved with all their kindred lustre FJ 14 ] 
over the endeared and solemn scene. It was not, I grieve to say, e Ma 
merely a want of attendant enthusiasm,—it was something worse; FH iow ¢ 
it was 2 something, unfortunately, more akin to stupid regardless- P@ gt 9 
ness,—to ignorance affecting to despise, because it felt and shrunk 4 ® oohe 
under its inability to understand, that operated against the fre- 4 trage 
quent representation of the ‘‘ Distrest Mother’ on the London * upon 
boards. Indeed I believe it has never been repeated since; and { | truly 
know not now that we have any actors who could perform it well. 3 quenc 
I liked the frantic exit of the English Orestes at the close of the e our al 
piece better than the terminating fall of the Freach. The latter is cease 
unexceptionably fine in its way; but the wild and pictorial gran- thing 
deur of the former ig unique. Talma, in this tragedy, did not look geniu 
above thirty years of age. 3 Mi 
The long Greek dress, as worn at the Francais, is entirely strange mend: 
to the English Stage. Even in the performance to which I have elf 
adverted, the toga of Keinble was the only part of the male cosiume ed, th 
possessing its peculiar characteristic of amplitude; and that seems intelli 
not to have been understood! Some wise Critic the next day abso- added 
lutely descried, in print, that Mr. Kemble had assumed for his cha- — 
yacter the dress of a Conjuror! How, if such pitiable influences he af 
as these are countenanced, (and it is such as these that are allowed better 
to trifle daily with the respectability of the Stage, and soften. into Col 
nothingness the interest and admiration of hundreds of its friends tageor 





and admirers) is our national dramatic excellence to exalt itself presey 
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to its attainable height, and the British Drama ever to be found 
worthy of the British name? Innumerable instances of similar 





shameless derogation press upon my mind, but I will endeavour, 
at present, to forego this indignant vein, and enter on a inure plea- 
sing office in introducing to your notice the celebrated Ducii*saois, 

Mademoiselle Duchesnois, who played Andromache, is one of the 
finest actresses in the world. I regret that I cannot devote the 
whole of the remainder of my letter to her praise alone ; but, in- 





deed, | shouid be too conscious of my inability to praise her as she 





deserves, to attempt it. Were it otherwise, I might prose until I 
> @ poctized. ‘The ordinary terns of commendation no longer conti- 
. nue applicable, when talents that renew to us, from similarity, 
.2 every recollection of a Siddons, demand the homage of our pens; 
and I feel that I may merely beat around the borders of my task. 

© @ Mademoiselle Duchesnois is about the middle age, and rather be- 





low the middle stature. Her figure, indeed, is small ; and the ef- 
fect of this is at first repelling, when we eagerly direct our view 
to her entrance on the stage as the first French actress in heroic 
tragedy ; but the power, almost supernatural, with which she rises 
won our worthier perceptions, 9 siar of the first magnitude, is 
truly wonderful. Possessed of neither beauty nor personal conse- 





quence, she makes us forget every thing but her amazing held on 
our attention and our feelings ; and her look, tone, and action, 
cease to offer us any thing that is not good and admirable—any 
thing in which it would not be offering a profanation to her great 





genius, for an instant to wish a change. 





Michelot is an excellent actor, and entitled to an adapted com- 
mendation of a similar kind. He resembles Kean extremely. His 






vlf-yovernance is truly perfect, his action being so finely regulat- 





ed, that while you look upon him, and listen to his impressive and 






intelligent delivery, he seems no longer to stand in need of one 
added personal advantage ; and you feel absolutely confused at the 





moment for definite ideas to assist your expression of the pleasure 





he affords you, so evident and complete is the victory which the 






better half of his peculiarities have gained for him over the worse, — 





Colson is a good and most useful actor. A fine voice and advan- 
lageous figure have given him a reputation which he studies to 
preserve, 
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Mademoiselle Feart is a debutante. She is of a commanding 

and perfect figure, has youth and beauty, and is gifted with a voice 

of noble compass. She evinced great powers; and a young ac- 

tress of like qualifications on the Drury-lane stage, would, in sup- 











plying its present deficiency of tragic female talent, be a treasure 
indeed ; and doubtless she would find her path smoothed by every 
just and generous encouragement. But at the Fruncais the diffi- 
culty and Jabour of the ascent to a confirmed seat in the dramatic 
temple is very great ; and I have heard it feared that Mademoi- 
sell¢ Feart would not succeed ; but this appeared to me principally 
owing to the impressions previously made by Duchesnois in the 
same character, though the complaint is, that her dialect has re- 
ceived an unhappy tinge from her native province of Lorraine. 
The terrors of the debut, which here last some time, and always in- 
clude a range of characters, have however, I should hope, by this 
time been somewhat softened to this charming woman, and J 
should think she will sustain her election. She has since played 
Eryphile in ‘‘ Iphigenia,” and some other parts of the same su- 
perior class. 

In the midst of a scene in the fourth act, an alarm of the most 
terrific nature was raiscd by the distant sound of drums, and a 
loud voice calling out from the upper part of the House—‘ On 
bat le general!” (‘They are beating to arms!) Every one 
sprung from their seats, and the cry in answer from the pit was 
instantaneous—*“‘ Voila! nous sommes ici!’ (‘* Behold! we are 
here!”) ‘The immediate cessation of the performance, the agita- 
tion of the women, and the anxiety of the men, rendered this one 
of the most frightful moments possible to be conceived. After a 
short interval of great confusion, Damas appeared on the stage, 
to soothe the tempest, by saying it was a false alarm, and that now 
he believed they were only beating their retreat. The tumult gra- 
dually subsided, and the play was resumed without any additional 
intcrruptiop, or any ill-conscquences attending the occurrence. 

The farce was ‘ La Gageure Imprevue,” in which Damas, the 
elder Baptiste, and Mademoiselle Mars; appeared with all their 
wonted attraction. There is but little’or nothing of French pe- 
euliarity in the aspect or figure of this very popular actress. She 
is the finest, and by far the most English-looking Parisicane T have 
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seen. ‘The ease and gentility of her air are highly prepossessing ; 
and the display of her perfected talents is always rewarded by 
showers of applause. As was the case on the night of my first 


_ visit, the drop-scene never once descended throughout the play; 


and there was no music during the evening, the spectators com- 
pletely filling the orchestra, and every other part of the house, 
\ * * * * * 





TALMA AND THE DRURY-LANE. COMMITTEE. 
4 


‘‘ The Committee of Directors of Drury-lane Theatre, composed 
of Lord Byron, the Earl of Essex, the Honourable Douglas Kine 
naird, and other eminent persons, have, we find, addressed, by one 
of their members, a very gratifying letter to Talma, for the kind 
attention he has bestowed on a recent arrangement, which secures 
to that establishment all the new French dramatic pieces worthy 
of being translated and offered to the approbation of the publie 
in London. ‘These gentlemen, in tendering all their gratitude to 
that illustrious Tragedian, express to him their sincere wish that 
they could invite and offer to their countrymen the display of those 
talents which are the glory of the French stage, if the difference 
of language did not place it out of their power. We are delight- 
ed to make known those honourable testimonies of esteem and 
admiration, worthy alike of him by whom they are received, and 
of the source from whence they have proceeded. It is a new proof 
of the empire of talent over all national prejudices, and we felici- 
tate Talma on his possession of that celebrity which, thus obtain- 
ing acknowledgment from foreign communities, sheds a new lustre 
over that stage of which he is the greatest ornament.” 

Le Courier, Journal Politique ei Literaire, Oct. 6. 
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EVANGELICAL POESY, OR THE MANIFESTO VERSIFIED, 


*¢ Faith, a stale argument, though newly handled ; 


And I am fearful I shall shame myself, 


The subject is so threadbare.”’ 
Cuarman’s ** Bussy D’ Ambois,’’ Act ¥1. Se. 1. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

As I was a few months since the happy instrument of conveying 
to the knowledge of your readers a most astonishing production of 
genius, yclept a ‘‘ Methodistical Manifesto * ;° and as the said 
communication appears to have been approved of by your Editor- 
ship, I conceive it to be my duty, as I can assure you it is my plea- 
sure, to offer you the subjoined sublime version of a pithy anec- 
dote contained in the aforesaid composition, which version has 
lately been brought forth by the Evangelical Muse, and is ecirculat- 
ed with as much industry as the original from which it is taken, 
That your readers may not fail to reap all the benefit which so ex- 
quisite a specimen of sacred song is calculated to produce, I re- 
quest you will insert it in your next number, as an appropriate 
companion to my former communication : 


THE PLEASURES OF THE PLAY, 
A REAL FACT. 


“« How great my pleasures at the Play |” 
(A Lady once was heard to say,) 
Amusement surely all divine! 


Be such amusement often mine. 


‘* First, there’s the joy J always know, 
Acfore the hour arrives to go ; 

And when I’m there—but who can say 
What are my pleasures at the Play? 
3esides, the recollected joy 


Vect day atfurds me sweet employ.” 


‘© That may be true, (a Friend replied,) 
But is there pot one poy beside ? 


* Vide p. 175. 
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You have not mention’d tell me why ? 
The joy of Plays when call’d— éo dic !” 


Perhaps a thunderbolt from heaven 
Might then have less confusion given - 
The gay young lady felt the smart ; 
Conviction seized her wounded heart : 
No more she boasts her former jovs, 
RELIGION now her thoughts emplovs ; 
No more false pleasures can amuse ; 
Snperior bliss she now pursues. 
“Oh, happy change ‘{"" she says, and fells you why-—— 


§€ Religion’s joys will last, when call’'d—fe die 2” 


After your readers have sufficiently admired the manner in which 
this pretty story is <‘ done into verse,” their attention is requested 
to the following passage, which forms a most excellent commen- 
tary thereon. It is extracted from a critical work published some 
forty or fifty years since; and pronounced, by an eminent divine, 
now living, to contain “some most excellent remarks, both cri- 
tical and moral, which did much good in their day, and the bene- 
ficial effects of which still continue.” As the work is now become 
scarce, it will not be thought impertinent in me to offer you the 
following brief extract :— 

“* Having offered some hints to abate that rancorous prejudice 
which attacks the character of a player, that illiberal censure 
which stigmatizes the profession, as not only obnoxious to moral 
rectitude, but contemptible in society, it becomes a duty to offer 
our readers some remarks upon the intluence of theatrical repre- 
sentations upon the public mind. Pope has styled an honest man 
the noblest work of God. ‘This is perhaps an exagyerated compli- 
ment to the iuman species ; especially if, as the Christian faith 
directs, we allow the existence of beings much more refined, much 
nearer the purity of absolute perfection, than we in a state of fratt 
mortality can come. In the same light we consider Addison's as- 
sertion, that a good tragedy is the noble& work of man. How- 
ever, thus much we may deduce from his opinion, that a play 
founded on virtuous principles is a valuable acquisition ; and that 
the author of it may be deemed an ornament, as well as a friend 
to his country. The moral rectitude of Addison has never beer 
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his circumstances were independent of emolument as an author ; 
and therefore we may very justly infer, that his approbation of the 
stage proceeded from cool, disinterested, impartial conviction, that 
it was worthy countenance, not merely as an amusement, but as 


aschool of improvement, That it has been prostituted to very 


unworthy views by some men of great abilities, must be acknow- 
ledged ; so has the pulpit, by sordid sceptics, and wild enthusiasts; 
so have the courts of justice, by venal judges, and corrupt prac- 
titioners. In short, plays and players may rednce the plea of re- 
putation to one single obvious point, where reason readily and 
powerfully supports their cause ; if in common with every cifcum- 
stance and station of life they manifest an alloy, surely they ean- 
not merit general condemnation for not being totally free from 
blame. It is very remarkable, that not one of the hot-mouthed 
preachers, or bedlamite authors, who have declaimed and written 
against the stage, ever offered more than a diffuse, unsupported, 
malevolent charge, that the institution is diabolical ; if they are 
possessed of any arguments to make good this gloomy assertion, 
they take care never to let them slip into public view, lest investi- 
gation should prove them to be the froth of fermented malice. It 
is in vain to contend any point with wretches whom avaricious 
views, or obstinate ignorance, fortify against all approaches of 
reason; animals in the human shape, who cover wolfish hearts 
with semblance of inoffensive sheep ; who endeavour to render the 
paternal dispensations of Providence ineffectual ; who change the 
comfortable smiles of religion into the most mortifying frowns ; 
who pretend that misery here is the safest road to happiness here- 
after; who would break the spirit, and restrain the faculties of 
man, under pretence of rectifying his mind ; who would, in short, 
prevent and suppress the most laudable and essential institutions 
of society, to make the great and multitudinous stage of nature 
one deplorable, unvarying scene of slumbering insipidity, frenzied 
discontent, or tragic exhibition. The mimic stage derives from 
such foes much more credit than prejudice ; therefore to their own 
dulness, hypocrisy, and malice, we leave them—not forgetting in 
Christian charity, to wish every pitiable or detestable character @ 
speedy and entire reformation.” 
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_ To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SIR, : 
Being a great admirer of Theatricals, my constant attendance at 
the Theatre has drawn upon me the appellation of an Amateur, or 
what is sometimes termed a Theatrical Dangle. As some of your 
readers may be apt to make no distinction between a Dangle and 
a foppish lobby lounger, I beg leave to state that the name of 
Dangle is only applicable to him who actually pays attention to 
the business of the stage, and who thereby endeavours to improve 
as well as to amuse his mind; for notwithstanding the fallacious 
assertions of the numerous babes of grace, whose aversion to the 
stage consists in the perfect conviction that it is but a mirror 
which reflects their puritanical hypocrisy, a well-regulated Theatre 
will ever be looked on by the more enlightened part of society as 
an indispensible requisite fur the improvement of the morals. 
Having thus briefly stated the good that may be derived from the- 
atrical representations, I now arrive at the chief purport of this 
Letter, viz; the injury that may result to public taste from the 
generality of newspaper criticisms. In one of your former numbers 
it has been so very clearly proved how far impartiality has guided 
the pens of the various editors, and how happily their ideas coin- 
cided, that it will be needless for me to state in what manner the 
managers continue to play their cards so as to ensure the favour- 
able opinions of all these daily and weekly reporters. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to a few observations on the profound wisdom 
displayed by them in one or two instances, beginning with that 
most. contemptible of all others, The Examiner. In his paper of 
Sunday, the 12th instant, he presents us with a most learned and 
most frothy critique on the comparative merits of the performances 
of The Country Giri at Covent-garden and Drury-lane Theatres. | 
am aware that the Editor of the paper in questioa prides himself 
upon the singulavity of his sentiments, and { think he may in the 
present instance add absurdity to the list of his othe: singularities, 
‘** Nothing,” says this profound. critic, ‘‘ can be worse acted 
than The Country Girl. Mrs. Alsop's Peeyy is a clever recitation 
of the character without being the thing; and Mrs. Mardyn’s is a 
Yery full developement of her own person, which is the thing itself. 
Vou. VII. 38 ; P 
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very full developemeni of her own person, which is the thing itself, 
Mrs. Alsup is the best actress, though not worth a pin, and Mrs. 
Mardyn is the most desirable woman, which is always worth some- 
thing.” 

Now, Sir, I confess myself puzzled to know how Mrs. Alsop 





may be termed “‘ the best actress,” her performance “a clever 


recitation,’ and yet ‘‘ mot worth a pin.” As to Mrs. Mardyn, if 
Mr. Examiner is enamoured of her personal charms, it would have 
been as well had he confined the tender sentiment within his own 
bosom, without exposing himeelf to ridicule, by venturing to pro- 
nounce upon her merits as an actress in propertion as she was in 
his opinion desirable as a woman; in short, any one reading his 
paper must confess that no Grub-street production ever issued from 
the press with less merit than- Mr. Examiner's critique. Thus it 
is, Sir, that a part of the community are continually misled and 
continually imbibe a false taste from a blind reliance on whatever 
their favourite Editor asserts. True it is, an Editor ought to be 
better informed than other people on any subject on which he 
ventures an Opinion, and indeed in some instances we have asto- 
nishing proofs of extraordinary abilities, for not long since, a po- 
pular daily paper ventured to describe the delicate appearance and 
exquisite singing of an actress who was absolutely sick at home, 
at the time he was so minutely criticizing her pesformance at the 
Theatre. But, however, an. Editor of this description is scarce, 
very scarce, indeed—a sort of rara aris. A circumstance of this 
nature surely ought to convince the public what attention should 
be paid to newspaper criticisms, which at best are but specious 
masks in the form of truth, which cover the falsehoods and absur- 
dities of theatrical managers. I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


Southampton-etreet, Nov. 15, 1815. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


+ ————_—________-] 


‘¢ BE KIND YE JUDGFS, OR AT LEAST BE JUsT.”” 


North-American Review and Miscellaneous Journal, Vol. 1, No. 1, May 181~. 
Boston (United States). Printed and Published by Wells and Lilly, 1815+ 


It is, we believe, quite contrary to all the rules of critical eti- 
quette, for Reviewers to take cognizance of the proceedings of 
their brethren of the craft; but as our present purpose is not so 
much to criticize, as to lay before our readers a few specimens of 
a Trans-atlantic Magazine, we shall hold ourselves excusable, even 
though we do in some measure transgress the rules by which our 
society is governed.,. . 

The work before us is the first number of a new American Re- 
view, and as a few copies only have reached this country, we have 
thought that some extracts may not be unacceptable to our reade 
ers. We shall, however, trouble them with but little from the 
miscellaneous department of the work, since its contents must al- 
ready be familiar to the majority of them. Indeed, if we may be 
allowed to form a judgment of the state of the periodical press. in 
America, from a perusal of the specimen before us, the inference 
is unavoidable, that it'is at a still lower ebb than even our own. 
At least one quarter of the work is made up of extracts from De 
Grimm's ‘‘ Correspondence,” and even these do not appear to 
have been taken from the original, but merely from translations of 
the work which have appeared in this country. Then we have a 
copy of a strange advertisement, which has continually appeared 
in our newspapeys for the last year or two, commencing, One who 
has lived for others. The ‘* Poetry,” too, has as little claim to be 
called original. There are some verses inserted, which are repre- 
sented as ‘* never having been printed,” but which we recollect 
meeting with in an English periodical work several years since. 
The ‘* Review of Books” appears to have been composed with 
somewhat more care and ability, and forms by far the most inte- 
testing portion of the work. It chiefly consists of a reply to an» 
article which appeared some ten or twelve months since in the 
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Quarterly Review, giving a very unfavourable, but we are not pre- 
pared to say an unfaithful, picture of the state of society and man- 
ners in the United States. Without, however, bewildering our- 
selves and our readers, in the thorny and uninviting mazes of 
political discussion, we shall vontent ourselves with giving one or 
two extracts from the ‘* Review” in question, leaving it to the 
Quarterly Reviewers to defend themselves against the redoubtable 
attack of their Yankee antagonist. The following passage will 
shew that the Americans are pretty accurately acquainted with the 
character of the principal 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS AND REVIEWS. 


*¢ The Times has the largest circulation, is conducted with great talent, and 


affects independence. The Morning Post busies itself very much with fashion, 
and is distinguished fur puns, feeble, stupid verses, and a peculiarly rancorous, 
unmau!y, bombastic, nauseous, manner of treating politics. The Morning 
Chronicle is remarkable for wit and epigrams, occasionally sensible and libe- 
ral editorial essays, but often great blunders and untenable positions. The 
Courier is the ablest and most extensive evening paper, conducted with much 
ability, in the politics of the prevailing administration, and taking up warmly 
the personal cause of the Prince. ‘This last and The Times publish 9 or 10,000 
copies daily, and on some occasions more. Besides these are 7'he Public Led- 
ger, which circulates among mercantile men, and was gained, by the Canada 
and Nova Scotia interests, to write with great bitterness against the United 
States. The Morning Heruld, the property of the Rev. Sir H. B. Dudley, 
Bart., containing the particular politics of Carlton House, and the most au- 
thentie reports of pugilistic combats, &c. The British Press is a sort of double 
to The Chronicle. The Sun, an evening paper of very limited circulation, is 
ministerial; virulent and scurrilous generally, and particularly so towards 
America. Zhe Star is also on the side of administration, contains frequent 
extracts from American papers, and, though warmly opposed to us, is less abu- 
sive than The Sun, The Statesman, another evening paper, is the advucate 
of the school of Sir Francis Burdett and the Reformers. The Globe is a neu- 
tral paper. Among the numerous Sunday papers, Bell's Weekly Messenger 
is the most respectable, and with the largest cireulation ; it has always incul- 
cated friendly politics towards America, till the late war, when it tovk side 
against us, yet without violent abuse. Cobbett is the only paper that has taken 
the side of our administration, but his subscribers are not more than a fourth 
of what they once were. 

“« Aficr these preliminary observations on the daily press, we come now to 
The Quarterly Review. This was established by the friends of Government in 
opposition to The Edinburgh Review, whose authority on all questions of taste 
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and morals, and on some in philosophy and political science, was admitted 
without dissent, but which was devoted to the support of their opponents, in 
the politics of the day. It therefore became necessary to publish a rival work, 
which should also possess the charms of fine writing and sagacious criticism, 
and in politics counteract the views of its northern competition. For this 
purpose, many of the most eminent wits and schvlars of the ‘* Church and 
King”’ schol, were selected to give this work reputation. Some of these ne- 
ver entered very heartily, if at all, into the undertaking, and it has never in 
any point attained to the reputation of its rival. Still, however, it is patron- 
ized by the friends of the present administration, and widely circulated among 
the reading classes in England.” 

The charge of vulgarity, and want of refinement, advanced 
against them by the Quarterly Reviewers, appears to have given 
particular umbrage to the Americans. They retort the charge 
upon the English with a degree of bitterness which leads us to 
infer that the satire was deserved, and perpetually reminds us of 
the ‘* galled jade.” They should, however, have considered that 
recrimination is but avery pitiful method of replying to an anta- 
gonist, nor can we suppress a smile at finding in one part of the 
work a positive denial of this charge, and in another the following 
inviting description of their social manners, written by one of 


their own countrymen. After perusing it, will any one be found - 


hardy enough to assert that the picture drawn by the Quarterly 
Reviewers was much overcharged :— 


State of American Manners. 

“* The presence among us, thirty-five years ago, of the most accomplished 
noblemen of he court of Versailles, in adding a slight polish to the simplicity 
and frankness of our habits, formed a most pleasing and perfect system of 
behaviour. Since that period every thing has been new- modelled, and our 
manners left to choke themselves with their own wild growth, without any 
pruning, till they have shot into the utmost exuberance of rudeness. Once in 
awhile a vestige may be perceived of better times, some well-bred antique 
that shrinks from ‘* modern degeneracy,” and when seen in society recal to 
mind the insulated Corinthian columns that are still erect amid the desolation 
of Palmyra, or the deserted environs of the Forum. When one sees in an ase 
sembly of the present day, straggling groupes of young men with whiskered 
cheeks, and wild, uncurled, unpowdered, bewildered locks, and the inhocent 
animated imitations of the Medicean Venus, with their thousand corkscrew 
ringlets and muslin robes, roaming among them, it brings to the fancy a 
flock of merino lambs in a field of scrub-oaks. 

** No gentleman is to lean back so as to support his chair on its hind legs, 
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except in his own room ; ina partour, with a small cirele, it borders on ex- 
treme familiarity, and in a drawing-room filled with company, it betukens g 
complete want of respect for society. Besides, it weakens the chairs, and with 
perseverance, infallibly makes a hole in the carpet. No gentleman, at dinner 
or tea time, is to take out a silk handkerchief that has been in his poe- 
ket two or three days, and lay it over his knee; if in eating toast he is not 
farnished with a napkin to wipe his fingers, he may make use of a fresh cam- 
bric one, if he has it, but he had hetter adopt the feline mode of cleansing 
his paws, than the practice here prohibited. 

* Ifa gentleman be requested to carve a turkey, or any other fowl, he is not 
to proceed as if it were a character, and cut it completely up, but take off a 
piece as it is wanted, and not keep a company waiting, and leave the whole 
bird piece-meal, when perhaps no one will taste it.—N.B. This rule does not 
apply to a table d’hote, unless the carver is willing to sacrifice himself, like 
Curtius, to fill the gulph of appetite around him.” 

‘* If it comports with the plan of your journal, I wish, while any trace re- 
mains, to attempt restoring a little of former urbanity and elegance. For 
, this purpose, I will in the present ictter give a few hints that may be easily ob 
eerved ; hereafter 1 will attempt to refurm more complicated evils. 

It appears that in America Mr. Southey was considered as hav- 
ing been the author of ‘the article in the Quarterly Review, which 
has occasioned so much anger there, and accordingly sundry 
praiseworthy and manly attacks upon his principles and conduct 
during the last twenty years, have issued from the press in that 
country. Mr. Southey, however, has inserted in one of our news- 
papers a denial of the report of his having written the ‘“ disgust- 
ing libel,” and we see the editor of the work before us attaches 
no credit to it. 


ened 


The Legend of Stutehbury: a Tragedy, acted mm many parts of the kingdom. 
Never before published. 

Osford: Printed for the Author. Sold by Williams and Son, London, 3815. 

This ‘* Tragedy,” the production of some fellow of infinite stu- 
pidity and vulgarity, is another display of methodistical skill and 
perseverance in attacking the stage. So fast, indeed, do these 
spawnings of bigotry accumulate, that we are generally called upon 
to irotice a new one monthly ; it would seem, as Giffard has said, 
as if all the fools in the nation had arisen with one accord, and 
said, ‘¢ Let us write against the Theatres.” Stupidity, gross and 
unvarying stupidity, is generally their predominating characteris 
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tic, and perhaps it would be better to suffer them to fall unno- 
tived and still-born from the press ; but we love to be merry, and 
can ‘‘ laugh at the malice of these attacks, where we can't at the 
wit.” 

Let no man hereafter presume to say that this or that produc- 
tion is the vilest that ever was written. We thought, and confi- 
dentiy expressed our opinion that the ‘ Essay”’ of the pertinacious 
Dr. Styles was the very acme of every thing shallow, vulgar, and 
disgusting, but here we have a work, which in these indispensible 
requisites of evangelical authorship, leaves all its compeers at an 
immeasurable distance. It is reported that the committee of Maw- 
corms, who conduct the ** Evangelical Magazine,’ and whose 
names decorate the title-pages of that truly useful and respectable 
work, apprehensive that the appearance of Dr. Styles’s ‘« Essay” 
might not be immediately attended by the desired effect, viz. the 
suppression of Drury-lane and Covent-garden Theatres, and the 
hanging or transportation of the whole tribe of ‘‘ His Majesty's 
Servants,” have each of them clubbed their portion towards the 
production of the work before us, that Styles is not only absurd 
himself, but the cause of absurdity in others. As might naturally 
be expected, the result of their labours is ridiculous in the highest 
degree; we do most earnestly reeommend that such of our read- 
ers who mav find their spirits damped by the influence of the No- 
vember fogs, will immediately undergo a course of this medicine ; 
the “‘ tragedy,” we can assure them, will have a most forcible ef- 
fect upon their risible faculties. In the mean time, to satisfy in 
some degree the impatience they must naturally feel tu become ac- 
quainted with such a valuable and interesting ‘‘ Legead,” we shall 
give them a single extract, and no more ;—as Dr. Leake says, 
“ one small pill is a dose.” | 

“ Young women,” said Mr. Wilmot, “1 once loved these sinful amuse- 
ments as well as you do. I ran after them ali with greediness ; no show, or 
horse-race, or revel, within ten miles, but 1 was sure to be there; and when 
the players came, having once been, it was a wisery to me to stay away. I 
weut night after nighé, till 1 had quite exhausted the little heard that was to 
buy me a new suit of clothes; and what did Llearn? why, bad ! went, and 
‘worse J came back: I heard there, that it was no harm to blaspheme my Mua- 
ker’s mame, and spead his Sabbath in wicked amusements ; that to be tipsey 
and mischievous was only harmless mirth and gaicty; and that revenge and filthy 
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communications, and the gratification of sinful desires, were marks of spirit 
and honour. All this I learnt in that school of vice and mischief, and you 
may be sure that I came home and practised it ; but anything good | never 
learnt there. I’ve heard much talk about morality and virtue that’s taught 
there ; but if there was any, it was all lost upon me, as that excellent man 
Farmer Littleworth used to say ; all the wicked things I heard stuck to my 
heart like burrs tu my worsted stockings ; but all the morality—that ran off 
as fast as it came on, like fair water from a duck’s back.””"—P. 14. 


Woe to the theatres, ‘and confusion to their supporters, when 


attacked by such irresistible, such persuasive reasoning—such pro- 
found, such unanswerabke arguments. 








1. Jean-Bart, ou Le Voyage en Pologne; Melodrame, en Trois Actes. Un 
Grand Spectacle, par M. Frederic. Musique de M. Alexander Piccini ; Bal- 
let de M. Rhenon. Represente, pour la premiere foie, sur le Theatre de la 
porte Saint-Martin, le 5 Aout 1815. A Paris; Barba. 1815. 


I]. Le Singe Voleur, ou Jocrisse Victime ; Imitation Burlesque de la Pie Vo- 


leuse. En un Acte, Melee de couplets. Par M. M. Desaugiers et Merle. 


Represente, pour la premiere fois a Paris, syr le Theatre des Vurietes, le 80 

Mai 1815. Paris. Barba. 1815. 

We have repeatedly been told that we are evidently prejudiced 
in favour of the Drury-lane Managers; and this has been men- 
tioned to us asa reproach. Now we candidly admit that we pre- 
fer the management of Drury-lane to that of the other theatre— 
or, if-it must be so, are “‘ prejudiced in its favour”; but so far 
are we from considering this as a reproach, that we should consi- 
der it the foullest libel upon our taste which could possibly be in- 
vented, were any one to assert the contrary. A single glance at 
the names of those who have the direction of the respective esta- 
blishments is sufficient to justify our partiality. Farley, Fawcett, 
and Harris, against Byron, Essex, and Kinnaird! Three men, the 
bare mention of whom calls up ideas of ignorance, impudence, 
and vulgarity, pitted against three others, whose names are inti- 
mately associated with everything tuat is the direct reverse of these 
attributes. The Covent-garden managers have done more during 
the last half-dozen years towards the debasement of the stage, 
than has been effected by any of their predecessors in the whole 
course of their management. They have, in fact, plainly shewo 
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themselves to be totally unqualified for the station they hold ; and 
it is to be hoped, that though their confidence and conceit may 
hitherto have prevented them from perceiving this, their empty 
houses and scanty receipts will shortly inform them of the fact, in 
a voice not to be misunderstood. The scale has evidently turned 
in favour of the other house ; and unless a speedy reformation be 
elected in the system so long pursued at Covent-garden, not all 
their melo-drames and mummeries will save them from ruin, This 
reform, however, is not likely to take place; in fact, even though 
they had the wish to accomplich it, they have not the ability. Let 
any one look over the list of the plays which have been performed 
at Covent-garden since the year in which Kemble retired from the 
management, and it will be seen, that during this period, a suc- 
cession of translations from Fiench nelo-drames is nearly all that 
has been produced ; net one piece of any merit has been brought 
ou'—not one revived. The cid pieces, indeed, which were got up 
with so much taste under the superintendence of Kemble have 
been continued ; but nothing further of the kind has even been 
attempted. The fact is, and it cannot too often be repeated, that 
the managers aie too iznorant to undertake any thing of the kind ; 
and, therefore, are necessitated to confine their exertions to the 
production of such pieces as the ‘* Forest of Bondy” and ‘John 
Du Bart.” The system of translation and melo-drame has thus 
been carried to an extent at Covent-garden far surpassing any 
former example; and the future historian of the Stage, in tracing 
the various causes which have contributed to its degradation, will 
have occasion to mark few names with more frequent or more de- 
served execration than those of the managers of this Theatre. 

Let us be allowed to express a confident hope, that the reign of 
these follias draws near to aconclusion. The accents of truth and 
common-sense, which have so long been suppressed, or at best 
only suffered to speak in ‘* a still small voice,” are beginning to 
be heard and attended to; nor will the public much longer endure 
the repetition of such insults on their understanding and taste, 
Much, however, still remains to be done ; it behoves every one who 
professes to entertain the least regard for the reputation of the 
Drama to exert his utmost efforts towards effecting this desirable 

Vo. VII. 3c 
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consummation; bothin and out of the Theatre, o; posing with 


heart and hand, the introduction of these miummeries, till the 





whole collection of melo-drames, with their accompanying fire- 


works and explosions— 
*¢ Moving vought else but scorn’s contemptucus wink, 
Hiss on through being, and expire in stink.” 

The first article in this review is the original of ‘John du Beart,” 
that last great production of the Covent-gorden Muses. ‘To those 
who have seen this piece it must be needless to sav how contemp- 
tible a thing it is; and we feel that we are incapable of conveying 
the most distant idea of its vileness to those who have net. The 
orginal is equally stupid as the translation—to Le more so is im- 
possible. The only variation which the Evglish manufacturer has 
mie consists in changing a French sailor into an Irishman. Tra- 
vellers have told us that in all parts of the world, even the most 
re ote and unfrequented, you are certain of meeting with Scotch- 
men. Our playwrights seem to have adopted this idea, only mak- 
ing a slight change in the country from whence these birds of pas- 
sage emigrate. Let the scene of a drama be laid where it may, in 
India or in Siberia, in China or in America, an indispensible cha- 
racter is that of an I-ishmen, who deals forth brogue and senti- 
ment, till we loathe his appearance, usque ad nauscam, 

Te Singe Voleur is a very pleasant burlesque upon La Pie Vo- 
leuse. The plece of the Segpie is supplied by an Ape, who steals 
varicus articles of fuod, such as legs of muiten, partridges, pat- 
ties, &c, which he corcea's in the tester of a bed. Suspicion of 
the theft falis upon Jocrisse, a servant in the family ; and he is 
found guiity, when the head of the bed breaking down, discovers 
the stolen articles, and he is set at liberty. This trifle contains 
some very laughable situations, and passable puns ; we see it Is 
ectiing up at one of the Minor Theatres, and we should think it 
likely to prove attractive. 





The Beauty and the Blocks; or, the Posé in a passion! a Poem: by an Admirer 
of the Daily Press. London, Wooler, Vei5. 1s. 

The attacks which have been mace upon Mrs.Mardyn through the 

medium of the Daily Press, have called forth a Champion of the lady, 
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who here undertakes her defence with more good-will than abili- 
ty. ‘*We witness for him that he has a zeal for truth, but not 
according to knowledge.” 





—_— ———. 


Paris in the interesting month of July, 1815. A series of Letters, addressed 
toa Friend in London, by W. D. kt e.iowes, Esq, London, Gale and Fenner, 
1615. 7s. 6d. 

Tours to Paris are now as plentiful ‘‘ as summer flies are in the 
shambles.’ Every one who has a little time and money to spare 
imagines that he cannot employ them better than in taking a trip 
to that centre of frivolity and vice; and, on his return, in order 
that the world may not remain in ignorance of the wonderful feat 
he has achieved, he immediately makes public the result of his ob- 
servations during his stay, generally prefaced by some pretty, hum- 
ble apology, setting forth how extremely intercsting bis letters ap- 
peared to some of his friends, and how tiey compelied him to pub- 
lish them, though sorely against his own inclination, an! vreatly 
to the annoyance of his modesty, inasinuci as, i his own opinion, 
his remarks do not appear to be by any means of so much value; 
and, indeed, nine times out of ten it will be found that this latter 
estimate of the merits of his work was by far the most correct. It 
would be unfair to assert that this is applicable to all publications 
of this description; we speak of the generality of them. ‘There are 
few, however, so thoroughly contemptible as not to contain a sin- 
gle remark worthy of attention, and we therefure intend to take a 
cursory view of the whole of them as they issue from the press, re- 
jecting the chaff which they contain, and only extracting the wheat; 
we hope our readers are duly sensible of the extent of the task we 
thus impose upon ourselves solely to promote their gratification; 
we can assure them it is by no means a very sliglit or a very amu- 
sing undertaking. a 

Mr. Fellowes, the author of the work before us, cannot claim any 
high degree of praise for his performance. His book is a mere 
catchpenny, got up ina hurry, and adorned with some pretty prints 
to please the eye of the unwary, aud ease them of their cash. He 
tells us scarcely any thing with which we were not previously ac- 
quainted, and even this is given in most slovenly and ungrammati- 
3c2 
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eal language. Many pages of his book bear as little relation to 





Paris in July, 1815, as can possibly be imagined, Consisting solely 
of well-known details of the executions of Louis XVI. and Antoi- 
nette, the massacres of the Swiss Guards, &e. Even in his rela- 
tion of recent events he is a most heedless and inconsistent narrator - 
for instance, at p. 160, speaking of the conduct of the British as 


compared with that of the Prussi:n army, he says, that “ our for- 


bearance and magnanimity is lust upon the French, and only 


laughed at,” and yet, at p. 165, we are informed that ‘ the good 
conduct of the British troops is everywhere the theme of admira- 
tion amongst all classes of Frenchmen.” Perhaps these mistakes 
may in some degree have been occasioned by his ignorance of the 
French lanyuage, with the verv rudiments of which, it is evident, 
that he is tutally unacquainted. ‘Theve is scarcely a French word 
in his book which is correctly written ; he blanders even in names 
of such common occurrence as the Pafais Royal or the Belle Li- 
monidiare, We proceed to extract the only tolerable portions of 
the work :—— | 
ROVULOGNT, THEATRICALS, 

“« During the long continuance of the French encampment at Boulogne, the 
troops had formed, as it were, a romantic town of hats. Every hut had a gar- 
den surcounding it, kept in neat order, and stocked with vegetables and 
flowers; they had, besides, fowls, pigeons, and rabbits, and these, with a cat 
aud dog, generally formed the household of every soldier. During the prepa- 
rations that were made at Boulogne forthe conquest of England, in order to 
amuse and keep up the spirits of the troops, the company of the theatres of 
the Vaudevilles were ordered from Paris to the army thus eneamped. Several 
plays were eomposed fur the occasion, and performed, in which the Germans 
were represented as defeated, and the English begging for peace on their knees ; 
the Emperor of the French granting it, apon condition that one hundred gui- 
neas, ready money, should be paid to each of his solliers and sailors! Every 
corps was admitted gratis to witness this exhibition of the end of all their la- 
bours, and none but those who are acquainted with the fickle and inconsidé- 
rate character of the vation, cau form an idea of the effect. Ballads, with the 
same predictions and promises, were written and distributed ainong the sul- 
diers, and sung by the women sent to the coast. All productions of this surt 
were, as usual, IRberaliy rewarded by the Emperor's omers ; and they poured 
in from all parts of the empire. As a specimen of the abuse which some vl 
these hired French poets bestowed on the English nation, to flatter and is- 
Same the vanity of the Prench troops, one of them is made to sing, 

“* A Londres on vit briller d ‘un eclat ephemere, 
Le front tout radwuc d'un ministre influent ; 
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Muis pour fair palir l’etotle d’ Angleterre, 
Cn soledt tout noveau parut au firmament.” 
Lt ce soleil du peuple Vrancais, 
Aduiire de l’ Europe entiere, 
Sur le terre est nomme Bonaparte le Grand.” —P. 6. 
THE BRIDGE OF JENA, . 

‘* A curious circumstance, and one of a very interesting nature, occurred 
yesterday. The Prussians, by order, it is said, of Prince Blucher, proceeded 
to mine and blow up the beautiful bridge of Jena. This briage is opposite the 
Chainp Mars, and they had actually succeeded in destroying one of the abutments, 
when (asthe story is toid) the King "(Louis XVIIL1.) sent to the Duke of W—-, 
who immediately plauted some English soldiers on it, aud goodhumouredly 
said to the Prussian oilicer, ‘* that if they destroyed the bridge, they would 
blow up their allies with it. The best way would be to displace the eagles, 
and put an inscription to record their triumph.” This was the only means 
which could perhaps have saved it; for nothing ean equal the good under- 
standing that exists between the Prussians and the English, and especially be- 


tween those great herves, the Prince and the Duke. Old B 





is said to 
have replied, ‘* The French promised him, when last at Paris, that they 
would discoutinue the name of Jena; but they had still continued to eall it 
by a name intended to commemorate a victory gained over the Prussians ; 
aud that having twice entered Paris in triumph, he was resolved to leave a 
convincing proof of his having revenged his country’s cause, by blowing it 
into the air.”"—The safety of this bridge has been falsely attributed by the 
Parisians to the Emperor of Russia, to whom they are paying the greatest 
court, but every one huows it was not so.” 
COSSACKS, 

“Jt is a eurious fact, related to me by au officer of distinguished rank in 
the Russian service, that the Cossacks were not informed of their being out of 
the territories of the Emperor of Russia until they were nearly crossing the 
Rhine to enter France, otherwise they would have immediately commenced 
their usual system of plunder, even in the country of their allies. 

‘¢ They are quiet enough now,” said the postillion, ‘‘ mais aupararant, mon- 


sieur, ils ont volee purtout, et violee les femmes a tout com.”” Alady at Amicus 
said to me, “ qu’ils sont affreux ces Cassacs, nons avons toujours pour de nous 


trouver dans les bras de ces barbares.” No doubt they have Inspired terror, 
and committed exeesses enow ; but when we call to our recollection the atro- 
cities of the French armies in Spain, Portugal, Germany, and every conntzy 
through whieh th: y passed, we cannot be surprised at any retaliation intlicted 
en them. 

‘© At the same table some stories were related on the treatment of the 
females, whieh an Englishman woukl have been shocked to hear repeated in a 
woman’s presence; but there is a grossierete in their conversation which uone 
but Frenchwomen could endure.”—P. (5. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


** Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 


are fishing-boats, which the Buccanneers of Literature do not condesc: iid’ to 
sink, burn, and destroy.: Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” Souritey. 


STANZAS 


On pieking up a Rose that fell from the bosom of-————— 


Couldst thou, dear Rose, for ever flourish, 
While life remain’d I'd wear thee here; 

When dead, some friendly hand should nourish 
What I, when living, heldso dear. 


But soon thy loveliness must perish, 
And lowly in the dust be laid ; 
Then vain it is thy sweets to cherish, 
Like those that spring from Hope they fade. 


For thee the sun will shine no more, 
Nor dew refresh thy bloom again ; 
Thy little day is almost o'er, 
As brief as human joy thy reign. 


Ah, would that I might fall like thee, 
Might share with thee thy envied lot ; 

Alas! like thine my fate will be, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, soon forgot. 


I fain would with the world be done, 
For in it there is nought but gloom ; 

Life’s dark unlovely path would shun, 
For that which leads me to the tomb. 
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Yet have I gaver prospects seen, 
And deem’d that nothing could alloy ; 
Till Love, in malice, stepp’d between, 
And bade me drain my cup of joy. 


A gush of rapture thrill’d my frame, 
All other rapture far above ; 
A feeling which 1 could not name, 
But found, too soon, that it was love. 


And I had still in bliss remain d, 

With her whose charms that bliss might seal, 
Had she with constancy retain’d 

The love she felt, or feign’d to feel. 


But ah, that bosom’s false as fair, 

That pillow'’d late thy beauteous head ; 
For soon she left me to despair, 

And all the sweet illusion fled. 


What ‘vails it that thy lovely hue 
But foil’d the bloom upon her cheeks, 
When she, to all her vows untrue, 
Another, happier lover seeks ? 


Go, then, false maid—farewell for ever ! 
Entreaty but exalts thy pride ; 

And though I can forget thee never, 

No more shalt thou my love deride. 


The Spartan youth, whose breast conceal’d 

. His stolen prize with fatal care, 

Nor sigh’d, nor groan’d, nor ought reveal'd, 
The while it quaffd his life-blood there. 


So Love may prey upon my heart, 
But never shall my lips complain ; 

There closely hugg’d, till life depart, 
The fell destroyer shall remain. 
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STANZAS 


On seeing the Child of @ Lady who had rejected me, and married anotl.er. 


1 mark’d him! he'd his mother’s eye, 
His mother’s pouting lip the same ; 
He sighed—it was his mother’s sigh,— 


But, ah! he bore his father’s name 


Oh, heaven! IT could for ever gaze 
Upon that boy's angelic face, 
Again could dream of happier days, 


As in her child ber form I trace. 


For, oh! he had his mother’s voice, 
Just as when we were doom'd to sever, 
When fore’) to make a richer choice, 
She quitted me, and fled for ever. 


{ love that child, in fancy’s dream 
Again his mother’s form I see 

And view her eye so brightly beam, 
Though now it beams no more for ine. 


WERTER. 





TO A DECEITFUL WOMAN. 


Adieu!—a long, a last adieu— 
We part—oh ! ne’er to meet again —~ 
Oft, waking, shall I think on you 


With much of joy, but more of pain. 


And in my dreams thou wilt appear 
In airy vision to my sight ; 

And many asigh, and many a tear, 

Shall greet thy image through the night. 
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I shall remember how I lov’d, 
. IT shall remember how you sizh'd, 
The moment you iny love approv’d— 
Would God! I had that moment died. 


I had been blest, and never known 
How faithless is a woman’s heart; 

Dying had thought thee all my own, ' 
And had been spared this cruel smart. 


For steel may break, and rocks may rend, 

Mountains may from their base be torn, 
But woman’s soul will never: bend, 

Her heart is fill'd with pride and scorn. 


WerrTer. 


TO THE MEMORY OF 





Strike the harp, and sing the praise — 
Of the maid who’s gone for ever ; 
Tell of brighter, happier days, 





Will they return? ah! never, never! 


Mournful, now, that strain resounds 
Thro’ the bower her fair hands planted ; 
Hush'd are now those silv’ry sounds 
Which ev'ry feeling heart enchanted. 


Ne’er again that harp shall feel 
O’er its wires her fingers straying ; 
The notes that from its chords now steal, 
Sound discordant and dismaying. 


Roses round this bower once grew, 
Now, alas, they all are faded ; 
They have lost their blooming hue, 
Like the lovely form they shaded. 
Vou. VII. 3D 
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Tho’ the balmy breath of spring 
Will return with wonted fleetness, 
Yet, alas! it ne'er can bring 
To that Rose its former sweetness. 


Tho’ the perfume of the flow’rs, 

Lovely May will show'r around us, 
Can it bring those blissful hours 

Which it once could shed around us ? 


No !—for she we lov'd is cold 
As the snow on yonder mountain ; 
Though we liv'd to ages old, 
We ne'er should cease our sorrows counting. 


Few the years on earth she stay'd ; 
Short the glimpse which we were giv'n; 
She just appear’d to bless this shade, 
Then vanish'd to her native Heav’n. 





EPITAPH ON AN UNDERTAKER. 


Here lieth Robin Masters.—Faith ‘twas hard 
To stop an honest Robins’ fragrant breath ! 





Yet surely Robin was full well prepar‘d, 
Yor he was always looking after death. 


% 


LINES 
Written in a copy of Lord Byron's Poems, presented to a Friend. 


Has grief's rude hand thy bosom torn, 
And dost thou weep some fatal truth ? 

Art thou untimely left to mourn 

The blighted visions of thy youth! 
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The tear that trembles in thine eye, 
Flows it for Friendship ill repaid ? 

Does thy young heart in secret sigh 
O'er Hope deceiv'd, or. Love betray’d ? 


Or hast thou ’woke from Joy’s gay dream, 
Or Pleasure’s oft-times fatal sleep 2 

Dost thou regret her short-livd beam, 
And seek o’er faded bliss to weep ? 


Then turn thee to this soothing page, 

Here find a solace for thy care, 
Whose sweetness will thy griefs assuage, 
_ And calm the tortures of despair. 


And oh, be early taught to know, 
Thy dreams of bliss were only giv’n 
To light thee through this world of woe, 
They must be realis’d in heav'n. 


Woburn Place, Nov. 7th, 1815. . iB. 








FUGITIVE POETRY. 





PROLOGUE TO “ WHERE TO FIND A FRIEND.” 


WRITTEN BY MR. RAE.—SPOKEN BY MR. POWELL. © 


In days of yore a Sage, the story ran, 
Went grumbling forth to find an honest man ; 
With lantern glimmering in the open day, 
The cross old Cynic purblind poked his way ; 
With jaundiced eye his fellow man survey d, 
And swore that honesty from earth had fled ; 
To what, you'll say, does this allusion tend ? 
To this—I’m puzzled Where to find a Friend; 
3D2 
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To you I bow, grave Censors of the Stage, 

We prize your plaudits, and we dread your rage ; 

To you, who hold the scales of praise and blame, 

The Critics here peculiar homage claim : 

Jf on our Play this night your brows you bend, 

Where shall an Author hope to find a Friend ? 

Dread is the task in this enlighten'd age, 

To face the terrors of the scenic Stage ; 

To dare the gzze of Fnglanc’s classic mind, 

Endow'd with judgment, ana with taste relin’d ; 
Anxious our Author comes, with fear opprest, 
Tumultuous feelings agitate his breast ; 

He sees the sphere where SHAKSPEARE's muse hath shone, 
And tiembling shrinks to plunge the Rubicon ;— 
Illusion all! for here indulgence reigns, 

Sheds her enchanting beams, and here her throne maintains. 


“«« Friends to this ground !” to all I now appeal ; 
To British minds, which ever kindly feel ; 
Your smiles can all our apprehensions end, 
On this occasion prove the Author's friend ; 
Grant him the Olive if denied the Bays, 
And yield him “ pardon where you cannot praise.” 


EPILOGUE TO ‘“* WHERE TO FIND A FRIEND.” 


WRITTEN BY THE HON. GEORGF 1AMB, AND SPOKEN BY MISS KBLLY. 


Mean is the fame the comic Bard can reach, 
(Howe'’er amusing) if he fails to teach. 

Has then the lesson that this Play imparts, 
Enfore ‘d its moral on our hearers’ hearts ? 





Will one wife here (if one, oh! Iet me find her) 
Become less teazing, or one husband kinder? 
Can man, can lordly man, put up, through life, 
With but one female friend, and that his wife ? 
Or virtuous ladies be content to close 


Their harmless friendships with platonic beaux ? 
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« Friendship"—a poet writes—* like love's a name 5” 
Are they not often, Ladies, both the same? 
Friendship’s a light that beams in safe controul, 
To help, to guide, to gladden, or console ; 
Should it the touch of fiercer passion know, 
Blaze into love, and with its madness glow, 

It mounts bike raging fires in stormy weather, 
And Jove and friendship both burn out together, 
Enough of marriage ; a tite theme that fits 
The brains of all that are, or would be, wits. 
Now Iet us ask, what hind of friendship aids 


The wiser lives of bachelors and maids ? 


Oh! from what various causes, acts, and things, 
Friendship, or what at Jeast is call'd so, springs! . 
From wine, from law, froin quarrels, illness, want, 
Congenial folly, and conspirmy cant, 

Agreeing hatred, undeserved reproaches, 

Falls, fits, mistakes, and journeys in stage coaches. 

‘« Sir,” says the challenger, with courtliest grace, — 
«« You'll answer soon, and fix both time @nd place.” 
‘© Tho’ qnite a st ranger, I'l! your call attend, 

‘«¢ T know no soul here, but Vil tind a friend.” 

The good man, ruin’d by deceit and fraud, 

Burns to proclaim the villain’s name abroad : 

«© Learn,” he exclaims, ‘* learn caution from my fall, 
‘« Trust not the wretch, for he'll betray you all.” 


‘¢ Say that no more,” cries one, ‘ | recommend.” 


‘© Not say’t! ‘tis true; ‘ Yes, sir,—but he’s my friead.” 


The lawyer, viewing with mnalicious breast, 

A rival’s bag, that bursts with briefs comprest, 
Still keeps that amity, with spite tho’ big, 
That's still assuim’d each morning with his wig: ; 
And feels convine’d “ his lordship won't attend 


«« To the gross ignorance of wy learned friend.” 


Such friendship is, such is its rise and aim, 
All give, all take, all misapply the name. 
Who sold you that vile nag, that risk’d your life ? 
Who stole your daughter? who seduc’d your wile ? 
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Who won your money? who still makes you lend, 


And ne'er repays? one answer serves—iny friend. 


‘There is one sect, of wealth and werth partakers, 
Who not abuse the term—-I mean the Quakers ; 
For they, benevolent, to all apply it, 


And rarely mean one jot of friendship by it. 


I have some friends too: such this hour demands ; 
Whose fav’ring hearts speak by applauding hands. 
The best I know—and ‘twas our Author's whim, 
That sent me here to find some such for him ; 

Well then, ‘ speak hands for him”—a cheering sign, 


But let the heasts that prompt them still be mine. 
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‘¢ Some abuse the Stage, 

And say it lives by vice. Indeed, ’tis true, 
As the physicians by diseases do, 

Only to cure them.” 

RanbDocrn’s Muse's LooxinG GLass. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Saturday, October 28th.—In our remarks, last month, upon the 
revival of the ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera’ at this Theatre, while we bore 
ample testimony to the merits of the general cast of the piece, we 
were at the same time compelled to touch upon the unfitness of 
Mrs. Dickons to sustain the part of the heroine. This cause for 
complaint was completely removed on the present evening by the 
appearance of & Miss Nash from the Bath Theatre, in the charac- 
ter of Polly, who will prove one of the most valuable acquisi- 
tions which thisgompany has made for some time past ; excellent 
as it was, it was sull deficient in a female singer capable of filling 
the leading operatic characters ; and, at the same time, of an age 
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and figure which would not continually detract from the pleasure 
which her vocal efforts might produce, by constantly ana una- 
voidably suggesting how little se matronly an appearance agreed 
with the idea of a sportive Floredta, or a love-sick girl of eighteen. 
All these requisites are combined, in Miss Nash. With a person, 
which if it be not strikingly beautiful, is extremely pleasing and 
interesting, and displaying, moreover, nO Mean powers as on ac- 
tress, she possesses a voice of remarkable strength, sweetness, and 
flexibility, executing the most difficult and intricate passages with- 
out the least apparent effort. Her success in the character of 
Polly was most complete. In many of the songs she was encored, 
and in all of them loudly applauded. ‘‘ Virgins are like the fuir 
flower in its lustre;”’ ‘<< I, like a ship; ‘*O, ponder well;” and 
“* Cease your funning,” have perhaps seldom been better sung, 
nor must we omit to mention the little duct with Mrs. Peach- 
um, “© But he so éeas’'d me,” &c.; it was, indeed, a delicious 
morceux. She was well-supported by Cooke in Macheath; ne- 
ver was there a more charming ‘concord of sweet sounds,” 
than in their execution ef the duet with which the first act 
is concluded—‘* The miser thus a shilling sees.’—Our remarks 
upon the other performers in the picce were so ample last month 
that little remains to be added on the present occasion From 


those who were almost old men before we were born, we have becn 


accustomed to hear wonderful relations of the unparalleled abili- ° 


ties of the actors, and the superior manner in which plavs were 
performed ‘in their time ; but we can scarcely believe that es en 
in the golden aye of the Drama, the ‘* Beggar's Opera’ was ever 
better performed than at the Drury-lane Theatre in 1815. 

The place of Knight, who was prevented from appearing by in- 
disposition, was this evening supplied by Harley. Filchk lost by 
the change. Harley, as far, at least, as we are Judges of these mat- 
ters, did not appear to us to be by any means so completely the 
flash-man and rolling kiddy as Kuight. 

Tuesday, Oct. 31.—Since our last report, Mrs. Mardvn has as- 
sumed two new characters. On the present evening she proved 


that to be a lying adage which says, Hx nihilo, &e. by rendering 
that stupid ‘‘ nothing,” the /Vidow Cherrly (“ Soldier's Daughier)} 
an amusing personage; and on Tuesday, November the 7th, she 
personated the custic Peggy (°* Country Girl’). Her attraction 
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has not in the smallest degree diminished, nor has she given those 
who proznosticated so favourably of her on her first appearance, 
the least cause to regret the hastiness of their decisions. Her per- 
formance of the above characters was marked by the same spirit 


and fidelity as distinguished her former efforts, and though we 


may sometimes be inclined to think her a little too exuberant in 


her romping, though we may feel half-inclined to utter ‘ some- 
what too much of this,” vet when we reflect for a moment on the 
formal correctness of some other actresses we coul} name, we are 
at once ready to overlook this fault—this “ noble fault,’ and ean 
gladly compound for a little extravagance, which experience will 
correct, rather than be wearied and put to sleep by a set of mecha- 
nical puppets Who move through their parts ‘ coldly correct and 
critically true.” ; 

Thursday, November 2.—A new farce called © Twenty per Cent.’ 
The fate of this piece isa fresh instance of the vanity of human 
wishes. Received on the first night with the utmost applause, 
and given out with scarcely an opposing voice, it was nevertheless 
on the third and fourth nights completely hooted from the stage. It 
was not good enough to merit so favourable a reception as that of 
the first evening, nor so bad as to deserve a damning like that of 
the last. 

Friday, Nov. 3.—Miss Juhnson, who lately made her debut at 
this Theatre as Amanthis, performed on the present evening the 
part of Emma Bertram in the ‘* Birth-day.” Without displaying 
any particular faults, there was, nevertheless, nothing in the act- 
ing of this young lady to warrant our bestowing on her any very 
warm panegyric. She was, however, well received, and appears to 
improve, She is young and pretty, and her advancement in her 
profession will be speedy and certain, provided she is gifted with 
assiduity and perseverance. 

Dowton took the place of Bannister as Jack Junk. We were 
amongst Bannister’s warmest admirers ; but he is gone, and it is 
uscless to turn from the enjoyment of what we possess, with vain 
repinings, because what we have lost was somewhat superior. 
Dowton’s Junk, leaving all comparisons out of the question, was 4 
very excellent and original piece of acting; in such parts he has 


Db? 
no superior, but let him carefully avoid the Shylocks and such- 
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like gentry, nor wantonly risk the reputation m has so deservedly 
acquired, in attempts beyond his powers. 

The ‘* Birth-day” was succeeded by a new Ballet, the composi- 
tion of Mr. Byrne, called ‘ Caledonian Laurels; or, the Highlan- 
der’s Return.” It was as good as the generality of these things, 
and has had a run of several nights. The dancing of Miss Smith 
is equal to any thing we have seen on the boards of the Opera 
House, 

HWeduesday, November 8th.—On the present evening Miss Nash 
made her third appearance on this stage as Patty in The Maid of 
the Mill, and she has subsequently (Nov. 14) performed Catha- 
rine in the Siege of Belgrade. In each of these characters she ful- 
ly answered the expectations excited by her first appearance. We 
have been so long accustomed to see professed singers totally in- 
different as to the manner in which they act their parts, that we 
have almost ceased to expect them to be any thing better than 
mere automatons; we feel, therefore, doubly grateful to Miss 
Nash for her exertions in this respect; her acting in Patty would 
have done honour to many who consider themselves as performers 
of a very superior description. 

We have before this had occasion to animadvert upon the im- 
pertinence of a certain actor at this house, who is continually in- 
terpolating his author's text with his own vulgarities and indecen- 
cies, not forgetting the innumerable damns and curses which he 
thinks proper to muke use of. This may perchance appear vastly 
droll to the seum at the top of the house, but if he imagine that 
such is the general sense of the audience, he is most egregiously 
mistaken; and if he can feel any degree of pleasure in the ap- 
plause which his ribaldry may extort from the aforesaid gentry, 
it betrays in him a most lamentable want of sense, and exposes 
him to a degree of contempt, from which ail his talents, great as 
they undoubtedly are, will not be able toshield him. Qui se sent 
galeux se gale. 

The ‘* Maid of the Mill” was followed by O’Keefe’s revived 
farce of <* Modern dntiques,” with a few changes in the cast of 
characters since it last was performed here. Harley has succeed- 
ed to Decamp as Frank; Oxberry to. Knight as Joey; and Mrs- 
Orger to Mrs. Vining as Mrs. Camomile. This is undoubtedly one 
of the most amusing after-pieces upon the stage ; Munden and 
Vor. VI, Sk 
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Miss Kelly never performed better; it is impossible to conceive 
any thing more ludicrous than the scene in which the former is 
duped into the purchase of the pretended antiques. O'Keefe was 
certainly a genuine son of mirth, and a most excellent farce-wri- 
ter; it would have been well had he been better acquainted with 
the difference between farce and comedy, or had never attempted 
the latter. 

Wednesday, November 15th.—He who undertakes the laborious 
task of noticing every novelty brought out at this house, must 
spend nearly half his life in the theatre. Another new farce was 
this evening produced, called ‘‘ Who's who? or the Double Im- 
posture.” We have not for a long time past laughed so heartily 
and so incessantly as at this extravagant little thing ; it is from 
beginning to end an uninterrupted series of the most irresistibly 
ludicrous equivoques and blunders ; and if it be true that it is 
written by Mr. Poole, author of the ‘‘ Hole in the Wall,” &c. we 
congratulate him most sincerely on his rapid improvement in the 
art of farce-writing. It is by far the best which we have lately 
seen, and has been performed every evening since it was produced. 

Thursday, November 23d.—A Comedy, called ‘‘ Where to find 
a Friend,” was this evening produced, attributed to the pen of Mr. 
Lee, author of a piece called “‘ Grieving’s a Folly,’ acted at the 
Lyceum a few years since; he afterwards gave a comedy to Mr. 
Dowton, for whose benefit it was performed, and of which the 
present piece is said to be merely an alteration. ‘To any one who 
had never entered a theatre, Mr. Lee’s Comedy would prove won- 
derfully novel and amusing, but since we have been so unfortu- 
nate as to witness most of the pieces produced for some years past, 
we felt but little interest in a set of characters, every one of whom 
we had met with, precisely in the same form, five hundred times 
before. We subjoin a list of the Dramatis Persone, annexing, 
after the good old fashion, a brief description of each of them. 

Sir Harry Morden—A fashionable spendthrift, much embar- 
raseed in hic cireumstanees, and cordially hating hie wife, to whom 
he is, however, finally reconciled, and lives happv. 

General Torrington—-A veteran soldier, just arrived from China, 
with a head that may err, but a heart in the right place; whe 
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gces about giving away his money, and reconciling divided friends 
in a most generous and extraordinary manner. 

Heartley—A testy ald gentleman, shut up in a cottage, with no 
companion but a simple country-lad, to which place he has re 
tired, as he expresses it, ‘‘ to be miserable in comfort.” His mi- 
santhropy is caused by the elopement of his daughter, whom he 
vows never to forgive; but, of course, on her first appearance be- 
fore him, he falls to hugging and kissing her most heartily. This 
character would have been completely original, had it appeared 
previously to those of Job Thornberry, Sir Anthony Absolute, and 
Rivers. 

Jack Bustle—A coxcombical, pert, kind-hearted waiter; very 
impertinent to his oid mother, and very polite to hey young and 
handsome guests. 

Barney O' Mutsiinoge—An lvishman, played by Johnstone—Ver- 
bum sat } 

Timothy Scamp—Servant to Heartley. Very simple, very goods 
natured, and coinpletely wearied of living with his melancholy 
master, but unable to leave him, because he has him ‘* bound 
hand and foot in the chains of gratitude !” 

Lady Morden—A woman of fashion, very young, very volatile, 
very heedless, and continually teazing her husband ; but at length 
reforms, and becomes a grave and attentive wife. 

Maria Heartley—A young lady who, in an ‘‘ unguarded mo- 
ment,” has left her father’s house, &c. &c. &c. | 

Mrs. Bustle—A landlady at a country inn ; very rude to poor 
customers, and very obsequious to the rich ; with an amorous pro- 
pensity towards her six-feet Irish ostler. 

From the foregoing list, a most correct idea may be formed of 
this Comedy; which, without the least novelty either of plot or cha- 
racter, is neverthless a very passable production, It was, through- 
out, most admirably performed ; and, thanks to the abilities of the 
actors rather than those of the author, met with a very favourable 
reception. Without wishing to particularize the merits of each 
performer, it would, nevertheless, be an act of gross injustice to 
pass over in silence those of Miss Kelly, Dowton, and Johnstone, 
The two former, in the father and daughter, were chiefly condu- 
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cive tothe success of the piece ; their reconciliation scene was par- 
ticularly good, and would have been better, had the author played 
his part but half so well as the actors played theirs. ‘The scene is 
a weak imitation of others in ‘“‘ John Bull,” “ Rich and Poor,” 
&c. and it was impossible to avoid forming comparisons little to 
the advantage of Mr. Lee :— 


** *Twas but a feeble copy, and no more, 
Of something better we had seen before.” 


It is so long since we have had an opportunity of admiring 
Johnstone in any new character of importance, that we are par- 
ticularly thankful to Mr. Lee for introducing him to us on the pre- 
sent occasion. He was, as he ever is, irresistibly amusing. We 
had nearly forgotten the Timothy Scamp of Oxberry, though we 
are not certain whether it was not the best written and even the 
best performed character in the play. His description of his dull 
life with his cross-grained master, and the combat between his 
duty and a desire of pleasure, while debating whether he should 
leave the house for a short time to join in the sports of the villag- 
ers, formed a most chaste and natural piece of acting; he has 
only to attend to the advice given towards the conclusion of his 
** Portrait” in our present number, speedily to become one of the 
first actors of the day. 

The Prologue, which we understand to be the production of 
Mr. Rae, was delivered by Mr. Powell, in his usual serio-comico- 
ludicro manner. It contained the various lies, usual upon such 
occasions ; terming the apple-munching ‘prentices and butchers 
in the pit “the dread censors of the stage,"’ and setting forth how 
much he, the said Mr. Powell, ‘dreaded their critical rage,” &c. 
&c. The Epilogue, written by the Hon. Mr. Lamb, derived 
its greatest charm from the manner in which it was delivered by 
Miss Kelly, who, we suppose, since the dismissal of Mrs. Edwin, 
is appointed epilogue-speaker-general at the theatre; a most ac- 
ceptable change, inasmuch as unsophisticated pature is ever pre- 
ferable to mincing affectation and conccit. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Monday, November 6th.—This evening was. performed ‘‘ The 
Beggar's Opera” in two acts. Our critique upon the revival of 
this excellent production at Drury-lane, renders it unnecessary 
for us to comment upon the ipjudicious pruning it has received 
from unskilfal hands; to repeat our sentiments, would only be 
wearying our readers without tending to produce any good effect 
upon the Covent-garden managers, who, however convinced they 
may be of the truth and justice of any remarks conveyed to them 
through the medium of the press, we are perfectly satisfied are 
tou obstinate to listen to, or to profit by them. 

*« Adeo in teneris consuescere multum est ” 

‘The merits of Miss Stephens are already so well known that any 
general comments on our part must be perfectly needless. We 
however cannot forbear to mention, that on this evening the de- 
licate modulations of her voice surpassed all her former excel- 
lence, particularly in the air of ‘‘ But he so teased me;” in the 
concluding line ‘‘ what I did you must have done,”’ the compass 
was truly astonishing, mingling a degree of harmony and brilli- 
ancy which must have delighted the coldest heart. ‘* Cease your 
sunning” was also executed in an exquisite manner, and rapturously 
encored, but the misconduct of some refractory god raised the 
choler of all the rest and called forth the usual exelamations of 
‘*turn him out,” ‘* throw him over,” &c. &c.—the zealous advo- 
cates for peace forgetting, all this while, that their efforts to 
restore tranquillity only served to increase the clamour. Thus, as 
too frequently the case, we had the supreme gratification of find- 
ing all quiet just as the song was concluded. Sinclair appeared for 
the first time as Macheath, and although he was, according to our 
ideas, diametrically opposite to what Gay imagined when he drew 
the character, still we must do him the justice to allow, that he 
exerted himself in acreditable manner, and the sweetness of his 
voice covering a multitude of other defects, he contrived to gain 
some applause. We scarcely ever remember to have heard him 
sing better than in the air of ‘* How happy could I be with either,” 
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but we could not exactly comprehend why he should make such a 
pause before he pronounced the word ‘either ;"’ we suppose merely 
for the sake of variety, but it was very far from pleasing. We are 
perfectly convinced Mr. S. can sing well if he chooses, and we have 
some idea that he has it in his power to divest himself of that insj- 
pidity which at present pervades lis acting. 

We can assure him there is great room for improvement in this 
respect, and he has no idea how great an advantage it would be 
to him to pay a little attention to this point. If his own genius 
is too uncultivated to suggest the means, be should take a lesson 
from others, and endeavour to become, if not a good, at least a 


respectable performer; at present he never pleases but when our 
eyes are averted from the stage. 


Blanchard and Emery, as Lockit and Peachum, were so-so —We 
have seen Munden and Dowton.—Mrs. Sparks played Mrs. Peach- 
wm, and upon reference to the play-bill, we found she was from 
the ‘Fheatre Royal Drury-lane, by permission, Taylor, as Mato’ 
the Mint, was in excellent voice. Simmons played Fi/eh with much 
effect; and Mrs. Liston, as Lucy, was truly ludicrous. 

Wednesduy, November 8th.—Wycherly'’s comedy of the ‘‘ Coun- 
try Girl,” in which Mrs. Alsop appeared as Pegey. Her efforts on 
this evening do not authorise us to state that she has greatly im- 
proved sinee our last report. She reminds us of a youthful artist, 
who studies from good masters, but whose touches appear but 
timid and feeble, when compared with the bold and masterly 
strokes of his original. ‘This lady, it appears, has a higher opi- 
nion of her talents than the Managers, for we understand she has 
quitted the theatre ; and some disagreement respecting the amount 
of her salary is stated to be the cause. We cannot but consider 
her as a loss, for she undoubtedly possessed more than ordinary 
abilities, and would have proved a most valuable acquisition to the 
Stage. This act on the part of the Managers savours of parsi- 
mony; it is to be regretted that Mrs. Alsop had not the power 
of transforming herself into an elephant, a wonderful dog, or 
some uncommon quadruped ; she would then probably have stood 
a chance of convincing the wise gentry behind the curtain that 
she possessed talents which demanded their particular notice. 
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Saturday, November 11th —Miss O'Neill appeared in the charac- 
ter of Elwieza, in Hannah More's Tragedy of ‘< Percy.” The re- 
vival of this piece has led to various remarks on the subject of its 
merits, and the prevalent idea appears to be, that it is more calcu- 
jated for the closet than the stage. There may be some truth in 
this observation, but for our own parts we must confess that we 
could discover none of those soporifie qualities which it ts said to 
possess to such a great degree. ‘This, perhaps, was in some mea- 
sure owing to the peculiar attention which we paid to the repre- 
sentation throughout ; and probably from our admiration of the 
heauties of the poet’s language, we felt not the want of that which 


is generally considered necessary. to constitute stage-effect. If we | 


are to understand a profuse display of glittering banners, and an 
endiess variety of brilliant scenery, to be the criterion by which 
we should judge of dramatic excellence, then must we pronounce 
‘‘Percy’’ to be indeed defective, for it has solely to depend on 
beauty of language, and a rich display of distinguished talent. 
This tragedy is not catculated to afforl much delight to those 
who view it with divided attention ; something more is required. 
To be duly appreciated, it must be duly studied; and new beau- 
ties will then be discovered, which, possibly from negligence alone, 
have hitherto escaped observation. The performance of Miss 
O'Neill afforded a rich treat to the lovers of real excellence ; and 
we feel confident we cannot oceupy our pages in a more univer- 
sally interesting manner than by making a few comments thereon. 
The acting of this incomparable performer is of such a nature, 
that to attempt a minute description of it would fill a volume; 
and even then the description would fall very short of the reality 
of the scene; but if under this impression we were at once to 
throw aside*the pen, and confess our inability to speak of her in 
terms equal to her merits, we should be guilty of an injustice, both 
to our readers and the fair actress herself; we shall, therefore, 
record a few of the most striking beauties of her performance, 
which may enable those who have not seen her, to form some fee- 
ble idea of her most excellent points on perusing the tragedy; and 
to those who are acquainted with her performance, our remasks 
will at least afford a pleasing recollection. 
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During the first scene, in her interviews with Douglas, she con- 
tinued to exhibit a calmness and dignity, which faithfully pour- 
trayed the feelings of a woman who had sacrificed her inclination 
to filial affection, and yet whose conduct towards the husband of 
her father’s choice was marked by a consciousness of moral recti- 
tude and conjugal duty; .her description to Bertha, when disclos« 
ing the true state of her heart, was particularly fine, as was also 
that of her marriage; in the concluding lines, 

** He dragg’d me, trembling, dying to the altar, 
‘« T sigh’d, I struggled, fainted, aud complied,” 


she so worked up her feelings as to compel every one present to 


participate in the reality of the scene. When Raby announces the 
King’s expected return, the hesitating manner in which she pro- 
nounced, ‘* Said you the King ?”’ was admirable. Also the anxi- 
ety her countenance expressed when she inquires, ‘‘ Were there no 
more ?’” as Sir Hubert is relating to Raby the number of slain. In 
her interview with Percy, when she informs him of her unhappy 


situation, the frantic manner of exclaiming she was ‘ married,” 


was fine beyond description. When Douglas presents her with 
Percy's scarf, in a most exquisite manner she slowly gathers it up, 
hugs it to her bosom, and in a gradually approaching delirium 
hurries from his presence, with mingled sensations of fear and 
horror. In the last scene, as he approaches to offer her consola- 
tion she hides herself in her father’s garment, exclaiming, 
‘© Off! murderer, off!" Nothing could be finer than this, and 
the manner of her dying. Indeed, throughout she gave us a most 
faithful representation of nature; and her brilliant talents fully 
compensated for any little defects which might be perceptible on 
the part of the authoress. 


Friday, November 17th.—** Macbeth” was this evening perform- . 


ed by Mr Conway, for the first time ; and we were induced to 
visit the theatre, more for the sake of novelty than from any idea 
of witnessing brilliant eflorts of genius. We must, however, do 
Mr. Conway the justice to say, that his perfurmance was by no 
means inferior to any of the other characters which he has repre- 
sented. We were still greeted with a display of the studied smile, 
the measured stride, the sudden start, and the rolling eyé, which, by 
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some has been mistaken for good acting, but which is very far from 
bearing the least resemblance to it. Mr. Conway appears care- 
fully to have studied how to display his person to most advantage. 
This has procured him a few enthusiastic admirers among the 
giddy frivolous beauties of the western hemisphere, who judge of 
his abilitiesin proportion as his exterior pleases their imagination ; 
but notwithstanding he is so great a favourite with the ladies, and 
although nature has gifted him with every requisite to excite their 
admiration, something more is necessary ere he can command 
ours. If he be desirous of establishing his fame 4s an actor upon 
the basis of real merit, he must pursue a totaily different course ; 
and, by studious application, endeavour to acquive a knowledge of 
human nature ; for unless he be acquainted with the passions peeu- 
liar to humanity, it will be utterly impossible for him to display a 
faithful representation of them. Mrs. Renaud played Lady Mac- 
beth in her usual style. The remaining characters were but indif- 
ferently played ; and we are totally at a loss to imagine vi y this 
play should have been announced, as the managers must be aware 
that, whilst the talents of a Kemble or a Siddons remain impressed 
on the mind, something more than common ability is necessary 
to supply their place. This, we suppose, was a mere attempt to 
attract a house by novelty alone. We do not suppose that the ex- 
periment will be repeated, for doubtless they perceived their mis- 
take by the emptiness of the house—the only criterion calculated 
to convince them of error. 

Monday, November 20.—This evening. the revival-of Garrick’s 
Dramatic Romance attracted particular curiosity, and consequent- 
ly the Theatre was filled at an early hour. Asa vehicle for the 


full display of musical and scenic beauties, this piece is certainly. 


calculated to answer the most sanguine expectations. . Since its 
representation at the Opera House by the Drury-lane Company in 
the year 1791, it has undergone some alterations, inasmuch as 
the quantum of dialogue which was then divided into five acts, for 
the greater convenience of arranging the scenery, is now com- 
prised in three.. The most material alteration is the introduction 
of a new male character, for the purpose of giving Miss, alias Mr. 
Burrell, an opportunity of singing the following song, arranged by 
Vor. VII. 3F 
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Mr. Bishop, which, in order that our readers may form some idea 
of its poetical merits, we bez leave to offer to their notice : 
** The lily that yesterday blooming 
The garden so gaily adorned, 
So beauteous, yet so unassuming, 
Ab! see how ’tis blighted and scorn’d ; 


Poor hapless lily, 


Poor flow'ret, the emblem of beauty, 
With health and attractions elate, 
Alas! if she shrink from her duty, 
Soon then she resembles in fate 
Poor hapless beauty. 
When the piece was played at the Opera House, the number of 


songs, airs, duets, &c. was twenty-four; at present it is twenty- 


two; and although so nearly equal to what it formerly was, yet 


but eleren of these are the same as when it was last represented. 
Some of them have been re-set to music by Sir John Stevenson and 
Mr. Bishop, nine only of Arne’s remaining. His air of ‘ Dearest 
Sister, why all this passion ?’ although announced in the bills of the 
evening, was nevertheless omitted, and one of Mr. Bishop's substi- 
tuted in lieu of it. In one or two instances we have had occasion 
to observe these little mistakes, and really they are very ingeniously 
contrived. The scenery was grand ; and the artists who executed 
it deserve much praise. A ballet was introduced at the beginning 
of the first act, which does credit to the taste of Mr. Noble, the 
ballet master ; and wherein the graceful dancing of Miss Lupino 
was most deservedly applauded. Where an opportunity occurs, this 
lady seldom fails to display unusual grace and elegance. The per- 
formers exerted themselves throughout much to the credit and sa- 
tisfaction of those present. ‘The unusual number renders it im- 
possible for us to particularize them minutely ; we shall, there- 
fore, notice those who deserve more particular remark. Miss Ste- 
phens was rapturously encored in the air of «What's life without 
passion, sweet passion of love?’ and too much cannot be said in 
praise of the manner in which she executed it. 

Duruset represented the perfect natural, and was in most 
excellent voice; in the airs of “ All amaze’ ‘* Torn from me, 
which way did they take her 2’ and ‘‘ You gave me last week @ 
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. 4 young linnet,”’ he exerted himself particularly. Miss 'ughes sang 
'@ with that brilliancy so peculiar to herself, and in the bracura she 
é was particularly happy. Miss Matthews and Miss M‘Alpine, in 
4 the trio with Mr, Fawcett, displayed much spirit and_ feeling. 





that the house was in a eontinual roar. Mrs. Liston played the old 
woman,.and sang, “When Iwas young tho’ now am old,” with much 
|4 truth and feeling, ‘The piece went off with eclat and was announ- 
ced for repetition to the satisfaction of all preseht. 



































. . ‘e 4 . 
Liston, as Dorus, was determined to be comical; we need not add 





MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. | 
, a 
z LIST OF PLAYS. 
| oe — 
t a THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
' 1815. . 
Oct. 27, Lovers Vows, Irishman in London. 
; + —— 23, Beggar's Opera, (Polly Ist time Miss Nash); Two Strings to 
a | your Bow. 
/. Ge = 30, Maebeth ; Fortune’s Frolic. 
{ Bs 31, Soldier’s Daughter; Magpie or the Maid. 
4 = Nov. 1, Beggar's Opera ; Modern Antiques. 
@ 4 2, The Revenge; Twenty per Cent (Ist. time). 
a -_ —— 3, The Birth Day ; Caledonian Laurels (Ist time} ; [bid. 
4 3 — 4, Scldier’s Daughter; Ibid; Ibid. 
F 3 —— .6, Tamerlane ; Twenty per Cent. 
= —— 7, Country Girl; Magpie or the Maid. 
4 s —— 8, Maid of the Mill; Modern Antiques. 
a bs —— 9, Country Girl; Magpie or the Maid. 
- | —— 10, Maid of the Mill; Past Ten o’Clock. 
= —— 11, Ibid; Honest Thieves. ° 
it be —— 13, Tamerlane; Quaker. 
2 3 — 14, Sieze of Belgrade ; Magpie or the Maid. : 
Bx —— 15, Tamerlane ; Who’s Who? or the Double Imposture (Ist time) 
>) = =—— 46, Siege of Belgrade; Ibid. 
st 4 —— 17, Tie Will; Caledonian Laurels; Ibid. 
es < —— 18, Tamerlane ; Who’s Who, 
G . —— 20, Ibid. Ibid. 
a= 21, Country Girl; Caledonian Laurels ; Ibid. 
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THEATRICAL INQUISITOR, 








22, Tamerlane; Whio’s Who. 

23, Where to find a Friend ; (Ist time) Who’s Who. 
24, Ibid. Caledonian Laurels. [bid. 

25, Ibid. Ibid. Ibid. 

27, Ibid. Ibid. Ibid. 

28, Ibid. Ibid. Lbid. 


THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDPEN, 
1815. 
. 27, As You Like It; John du Bart. 
Stranger ; Ibid. 
Coriolanus ; Ibid. 
Jane Shore; Ibid. 
As You Like It; Ibid. 
Venice Preserved ; Ibid. 
Magpie or the Maid; The Farce Writer; Ibid. 
Stranger ; John du Bart. 
Beggar’s Opera ; (Macheath, Ist time, Mr. Sinclair) ; Sleep Walker; 
Ibid. 
Romeo and Juliet ; Poor Soldier. 
Country Girl; Magpie or the Maid. 
Gamester; John du Bart 
Tempest ; Miller and bis Men. 
Percy ; (revived, Elwina, Ist time, Miss O'Neill) John du Bart. 
Beggar’s Opera ; Love, Law, and Physic ; Ibid. 
Percy ; Miller and his Men. 
Love in a Village ; John du Bart. 


Venice Preserved ; Killing no Murder. 


Macbeth ; (Macbeth, Ist time, Mr. Conway) ; Forest of Bondy.. 
Percy ; Sleep Walker. 


Cymon, (revived) ; Magpie, or the Maid. 
Isabella; Midas. 
Cymon ; Love, Law, and Physic. 
Percy ; Miller and his Men. 
24, Cymon ; Magpie or the Maid. 
25, Gamester ; Forest of Bondy. 


27, What's a Man of Fashion? (ist time) Cymon; Bombastes Purivso- 
28, The Stranger; What’s a Man of Fashion ? 
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